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MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
Cw Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI " IE oT 
or . MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD VOICE CULTURE, SKIL L OF SINGING ALICE GARRIGUE MOT r, 
—— -—-- — CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 159 West ath Parent, Voice trial, 1 to : p. m daily ” 
——— , ew York. The Strathmore, Broadway and 5 
: we: Pee 7 , ° sad Street. 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE ‘CAPERTON, INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO RICHARD T. PERCY . : 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. ? Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. PTOEDT 
New York. 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia “08 i Concert Organist and Accompanist VOCAL INSTRUC : ’ 
South — Street. Summer residence, Dresden, Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY c sal bi hen in —s ee: SE Home Stud ‘ E , j 4 
p\ . } ae Lie . < and a2oth Street ome Studio 151 East 62d Street, New York. 
“Mrs. "Ratcliffe Caperton is my onl P e 1S J Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 

: y representa- IANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. z a 

tive, and I advise all pupils d , fic apr —s <N : IE 

ane to be prepared i ee s desiring to study with Conon ee 1 LescHEeTIzKY METHOD Miss M,z ARG: AR ET | er 7 )E TZ. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. ants sserlesisetsctntocnni ey Vas si CONT R AL 7 oO VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
I (mezzo range) ? 

—— = = = Concerts. So 2 “ ? ae : segpenentasirs e leache 
ALBERTO LAURENCE MAX BENDHEIM, “Address: 99 Gramercy “Park, New York of the: methods of the famous master, 
Be Medi niga, teat VOCAL INSTRUCTION $$$ —_____ . PT ~~‘ AMPERTI 
s e } n = 1 1 “Ave 
The voice toca and developed; the pod dus 332 West s6th Street, New York City. THE ARENS VO¢ AL STI DIO -~ —— = New York. 
taught; method after the purest Ital ; (affliated with the A chool o . J is Cc CIN > 

Hy ke voice made good, true "cad beoutitel —_— PAUL TIDDEN Ce os hing @ poo « ia its —— I RANC IS CARRI ER, 

; sian g ~4N, Normal courses for Voice Teachers BARITONE 
PV T RIECK PIANIST 305 Fifth Avenue, New Yor oncert oO 

HENRY T. FLEC K, , iis East isth Street, New York. Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays eeangee ~ a I —y d Street New Y 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the Will accept a limited number of pupils. HE} a Direction of Remington Squire. — 

ity_of New Yor =NRY HOLDEN HUSS, serene — 

Address: Normai College, New York y an 4 3 T : 

enpitnaienninipenes — = seo Agy W M. H. RIEC iER, Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music Miss EMMA HOWS<\ IN, 

Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 8 Se Se re in | Bagel Ientien ond eaters 

VOCAL TEACHER 18 East 22d Street, New York. —__—____—— ae ppp ie ladeness | Lament Me ve W~ voll Pere ne — 
Studio 303 Fifth Avenue, New York GUSTAV L. BECKER FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS Tuesdays and Fridays »% Fift pogo - 

J LN, VOICE CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING AT ; . 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, CONCERT PIANIST and TEAC ele nd nite tom. eum aie ee 
EACHER of N iddress), egie Hall, 
BARITONE PIANO and COMPOSITION pelle = TA, = 4 canon, Cet. 2 May 1; SOPRANO, 

Vaiss C ; Address: 1 West rogth Street, New York. vag tener M Pepper Building, May 15 | Will receive a limited number of pupils 
cice ( wiruve Art of Singing H \ — 1; Los 11, Season, Westminster | Residence-studio: 34 Gramercy Park New ¥ , 
- arnegie Ha oom * . pe : alee : i | . . : = 

Mail address: is Washington Terrace, New Pre SIGNOR Fk IL¢ JTEO GR EC O, HE NR Y — | ISIDORE LI KSTONI 7 

pes ate SR cas a S ’ cr. > . ANE, 

GEORGE M. GREENE ’ THe Art oF SINGING - CHRADIE WCK'S The Accompanist and Musica! Director 

mm 2 TREENE, Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York Violin, Piano, Theory : Poo ) STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
Voice ( ulture and Artistic Singing Residence and Stud _— on Tae 836 Lexington A VOCAL CULTURE 
Cessene, Church, C ert, Op 5 W $ te br , : - “ es r address Musica Counise 
+ F 489 Fifth Ave Masdave oad Thussiass. M. T HE OD R 13 JC OR KS TEN nang, ——— ee moron Are eee SS ARTHUI 7 
esidence and address | > ? ? » AK ‘ OOK » 
address: sect, New York, | MME: TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, WILLIAM H. BARBER, JR VOORHIS, 
—- a i etree INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. Concert Pianist—Instruct wo Clif a gy foo ‘ ty, N. J 
Ms. C. WHITNEY OOMBS New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. Stud Steinway Ha Care Musica | niger, New York , f 
(Church of the Holy Communion). O . ~ , _ eee . h 3 tL] VI} 

ome and practice git carauar Waal ay ea PERRY A\ ERILL- B ARITONE, F W RIESBERG 4 IME. ADI LI LI] W IN¢ ’ 

metre ts. Special antages fo oe , 2 geo ; P Wagehae oF ake Tiel 

ce gga . — _ sasages , ~— oo of OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT ACCOMPANIS Authorized er of the Le het Method 

Address: 49 West aoth Street, New York - cant w AL. INST RUCTION. ingeractl — Foes ( rg un, Hart : oe . ng leachers 
a ar yuth ew ‘ork it ) SICAI OURIER \dc s a Steir la 
Z _— une Pees Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian r I Street ‘ew York. 
TOM KARL J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. | EMILIO BELARI ‘ 
Concerts, ae tals and Vocal Instruction. Voice Cul ei and the - of Singing, <7 — " rner s6th Street. Ne \ k P rae r pe 
K Carnegie Hall . as resumec ‘ , vor . sor of Singing Perfecting the Veica 
Residence: 18 West noe Biceet, “New 4 Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, . yISATAT sins Rei inant s eet, Ne York 
eee ere ed pioniias 3 _| 318 West szth Street, New York S. C. BENNETT, — 
See eee | ——eeeeneentanse—emmmescmmmns | lecieuster in Veleg. Byliding MME, LOUISE FINKI 
Author and sole exponent of nev MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL Singing = 
M I y WFO ae ’ Teact of Mme. Genevra I nine 
a dergart VOCAL INSTRUCTION ene te eas sae eo - e ew Yo 
Fr Pupils prepared for Studio: 827 Carnegie Ha Ne ck w York. 
: Church, Concert and Oratorio. ; “| 
EAR TR G Studio: Mr. EN © AGRA) 
EAR PRAINING. Miss tudio: 135 East 16th Street am New York. | i mI EMMA RR a RI1¢ ‘Kk, I a \GRAMONTI 
res &e.. copstizhte-t | MI HISSEM De MOSS, Rapid Development and Complete Education of cg 
» ¢ 4it reet Yor Summer ( rse P 
venty-s SOPRANO 
Brooklyn, N. 3 14 West sath Street, | Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, — | Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEI 
pscnapcenconnintl % ity. Ss yd i \ > 

- > eee ee a SOPRANO \ - 

° OC AR] >. acs oo — ae 

BE. H. L KH .R1 B saritone, | KATE STELLA BURR. Concerts, Recitals, Musica Piano Inst etizky Meth 

gietne: 26 et Swente es eet, ee VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST Address it Fifth Avenue York exes oe ew York 

a seaps Gerensy peeces Sno seve ed pecial wor Coach to leading artists. Correct t 

given for brea ( The Ar f sing ing taught Hi interpretation s : , - A 

; a ae : che A ghest artistic finish. Opera, Orat« 2 / 7Y Ky ‘ Vi P h 

ag p- A gy) RR A gga tox 3 in schools. Ora- | citals. Organist teaser Geese M sags Se C. B. HAWLEY, iapetaan ‘ sola 
eabininliniiean Me ‘ Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. N VOCAL INSTRUCTION Sole Direction, HI R { ( ILFSOH Fast 

a ciilasiaensie eens ipaaaaipaieadiainemes New Studio 489 Fifth Ave., near 42d Stre : bee icy : ' a 
: CES ales re- : DS cn ‘ “a - - . 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, | GEORGE SW EET, ; sie lt 
VOICE CULTU OPER ICE ¥ an , , CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK 
ITALIAN ae ( RE. | )PERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT SAMUEL B. MOYLE, Teetiennad 3 penta K, 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York | 34 est 72d Street, New York. BASSO CANTANTI Pianoforte Instruct \ moos : ing — 
— 9 -. os J. H: HARRY W HEI ELER ang Wary i “To — ales, \ Ree ire | Studios: 810-14 ¢ gie H ew York 
, “47 cE | XIN # oo ‘peat ne acing and Keparation a 
DL DLE BUC K. IR. ey MP AOR jemi or specialty. Studi 36 Fifth Avenue, New York. | WII BUR | rER 
- } Vv ic € Oo « ne Art of - yo 3 i : | 4iD> \ \ ~ 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION | oices educated strictly sm the Italian School NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSK Is " 
I es : D IGHT SINGING. (Galin-Par sail 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York. WW ed East 64t! otreet New York Teacher at N. Y. ¢ rar. f M Sroehipe 
er " = wu. KN SEMNACHER Jirector Ins of / S @eies Stud 
ete ear. Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, egard Mr. Semmacher as the greatest a Ta  'Y; te Devore Suen, Seen 
Hit WARD BROCK WA , 3 Violin, Composition, Ensemble ot | pone er A, = lr. Fleck, Dire f Mus - = 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. | M28) EDMUND SEVERN Normal College, New York LRPON] 
Pup le received n ( mposition, Harmony Piene Piano and Voice 4 ‘ -_ “a oy a ag te 
and Song Interpretation , a Studio: 131 West s6th Street New York. Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE Member sev rand 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie fal New York. Severn Trio.’ VOICE CULTURE VOICE Cl an Ki R I 
re —_———_—_ ee Mus 4 Dey tment fA g Stud , ‘4 . ‘ 
on ae = >A ‘C—O ) I7ENS Res Stud so V ! St., I N.Y : 
WALTER HENRY HALL, ane DUZENSI, ' | a oe | 
' = OPERA TENO Fifth Ave., New JOSEPH P. DONNI 

Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. , , ‘ Monday 1 Thursd Aft — NNELLY 
Organist and Ct! emactes - James’ Church, J Fis pe pede eee Ce good voice PA eins I ao ’ 

New o v a pe « tract, al anist lire Ss 

og eo ae gee og 2 address St. James’ 145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave CORNELIA DY *ViAS a Madieon Avenue and . Street. New York 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. fo an aia ae ne Concer Recitals. Lesson Residence we - = / at aes) 
cacabeition CARL C. MULLER, Oe ey Brooklyn Studio: The Pouch Gallery. 

T 79 Translator of “‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmc fr ington, D. C., Monday to Friday TON A 
ARN( ILD VOLI ER, Author of “Tabi es for ines © me Studio at Steinway New York, Saturdays MARK Ml FON ARO! F 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. | Teacher cf Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and | ~~ areas ; IOLINIST— INSTRUCT] 

Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- Composition 1291 Lexington Ave., New York ALFR ED HUN TER CLARK \ References t ‘Hl 1 } Ben 4 oney Sehentiee 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinsteia’s | ——_—_—_—_______—_______—_- VOCAL INSTRUCT N | iis 129 | t 82d. Str New York 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. Vi V1 RG 1 NIA B > ; pda — - . 

Studio 1208 Fifth Avenue, New York. LISS Ala I Al L ] E, Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York ia 
“ 4 ' a | STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
ee ee ; : : ee SCHETIZRY "METHOD SERRAN( y , ICTITIITE | : 
: > pT ) ; SERRANO VO¢ ? S ‘ : er-Dire 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY ’ Studi 2 Carnegie Hall, New York . \ Al INSTITUT E, Recital-Music-Talks. Art! rs cker, boy 
Instructio1 Pian ain = Seeeail 7 el 323 East 14th Street, New York. | soprano, assisting Coa ng a speciaity 
cougie Bsttuction—Piano. | THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA- : Studio: 41 West 6th Street, New York 
, SON SCHOO “OR PIAN 
— a R I [ANO. Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO] {ARTE PARCELLO 
EUGENE ERNSTEI Pino Clasees. 1 ee oe Ciaamision wnt CARLOS A. DE SERSANO DRAMATIC CONTE 
asses. 1 ur y mpositio ) ric CONTR oO 
Soi W. E. Bassett luition per Term, $15 to $5 + M R ne roger 
‘ i oe Ere casinnt cs Se oe ne ee en isic Rooms: 110%3-4-5 sie Hall, New York. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION Ul BER1 OUESNEI —— Teacher Char laconda, Fann Francisca . 
Studio 160 East 7oth Street, New York. DEN o* Lagi . . wectiaaee cosine U Ts »>ENZ 
sa i Tenor. JEANNE ARONE, LIUS LORENZ 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Musicale. Aceume of Blin : - . Director New York Arion Socie 
LUCILLE SMI’ TH M¢ IR RIS 173 West 140th street, New York. Pg 4 Pde wuerg a ante a ebs me 1 motte Private Addres y 
Pianist, Instruction, ( ‘oncerts, Re sittin: ane m ae struction. Studio: 1219 Madison Ave New Ye rk 63 East 126th 5 New York. 
Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil WIRTZ PIANO SCHOC ) FLORENCE | GALI 
Certified teacher Virgil Clavier Method . 7 y ¥ y “~~ f ipe ss a shane 
" ee ee hod, | CONRAD WIRTZ, Director. *<DWARD STRONG 
Studio: 201 W st Street, New York gin and . yrivate tuition Plano. Harmony, I ARD S1 Ri ING, PIANIST! 
ee aa, eory. 112 West 125th Street, New York. or ‘ Piano Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
RICHARD ARNOLD, Oratorio sary West 8th Street is1_ West 7oth Street, New Yor 
Céncertmaster Philharmonic Society Es WARREN ANDREWS, New York HU 0) TR ETSCHEI 
INSTRUCTION CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. TANCE RVAT : ——- mn hoes s enewe mee 
wA East 6ist Street. New York Send for list of Pupils holding positions. CON SERVAT‘ RY MUSIC, Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church. 
Address: a of ie Divine 4 ~y - Mrs. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Ave., Instruction: Piano—Organ—Theory 
: Se Sees oe 76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. | corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only Organ Lessons given on large three manual 
Mr. FR ANCIS S] UART : one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and ; , Roosevelt Organ 
TEACHER OF SINGING , . age practice every day under the care of competent Residence: 384 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

—e ‘ pools <M age os ae pp escent rag apeecseg FOR VIOLIN PLAYING teachers Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier <i S 7 — '. ‘ — 
Francisc« Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. — aesital ns eriare naw -, sais ’ : oman 

Being in full possession of 7 method of sing- = J Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 

4 230 East 62d Street MRS. KATHERINE DOUBLEDAY, 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.— VOICE BUILDING TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOIST. 
Francesco LAMPERTI. Complete musical education given to students , iis a . TTY : Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3. erfection. AND CULTIVATION Voice Production and Répertoire. 
New York Studio’ 405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

































































Reception hours, 


Studio: 862 Carnegie Hall 


from the beginning to the highest 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. Studio: Carnegie Hall, 
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EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 
Authorized representative (superior degree) of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method. 
Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists. 
mentalists, Teachers of Public Schoo! Music and Gnildren. 
Students learn to read difficult music from the staff nota- 


ROME, ITALY. => 
Tuternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettre 


Faelten Pianoforte School,|; STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 





omen. Director. year | Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
ADULTs’ CouRsES, . $20 co ofa er J year Studio 2%: Steinert Hall, Boston 
Teacuers’ TRAINING Cass, ° year. “3 

ete Fag ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


162 Boyiston Street, Boston. VOCAL TEACHER. 





tion with perfect ease. Send for 
Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


Tue FRoEHLICH SCHOOL oF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. Branch: 55 West 92d Street. ; 
structi ncert Ora! P ded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Co and teria, | 7 a8 instruction in alt tranches. 
The Strathmore, String Orchestra Class. 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. Friday evenings: 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 


ok’. t 3 MODERN METHODS. 


Oral and ae tiene 
tures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


SOLO VIOLINISTE 
Concerts, Husicales, & Mme. ET ate z 
oice Culture. 
ees Steinert Hall, Boston. 


183 West 87th St., 
wEW YORK.’ BRUCE W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Mendelssohn Hall, ton Sai 


Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, Boston. 
. SOBESKI, 
113 to 119 West 40th St., CARL & 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 


(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOMESOS. 
6:6 Twelfth Street, N. , Washington, D. C. 














Boston. 























Tenor. 


Teacher of Singin Circulars on application. 
344 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass 


ERN ESTINE FISH, 


Contralto. 


To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 

Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 


De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohndnyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 


and many other artists. 
Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,’’ New York, 


aw So Want Sea duoaes,” —— or 138 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, =" cstzccc=: 


Teacher of Singing. 
Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
SOPRANO. 


WELDON HUNT 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 
INSTRUCTION. 


Concert and Oratorio. 








Baritone 














MR. H. G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


| Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901. 





sss 1 LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
— | 





TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 








Vocal Studio: 325 West s8th St., New York. Boston 
NORMAN C. LASCELLES, JULES J ORDAN, “te: 
Pianist. Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 


| Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St., New York | 


Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





159 Tremont Street, 


KARL DOERING, Boston, Mass. 


Voice Culture School for Grand Opera ‘ 
FELIX Fox, 





Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. Piano 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 qu Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone : Back Bay I 108 


CAROLINE SH EPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 


Voice Culture and Singing 
Italian School. 
Studio: 


JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


50 and 51, . 
40 West 28th Street, New York 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera. 
43 West 3ith Street, New York 








Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual —— in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Maz. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 

Contralto Soloist. J. , 

Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
artmouth Street). Boston, Mass. 

Residence : Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


———_—— | T OOL. 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, peated he hye 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. Gaston M. Dernier, Organist of St. Francis 
1494 Tremont Street. Boston | *@vier’s Church, 148 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, | MISS AVICE BOXALL. 


7 . SOLO HARPIST 
Teacher of Singing. | Direction Henry Wo!fsohn 


Viardot-Garcia Method | Church, Concert, Musicales, Etc. 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 8 East 47th Street, New York 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. | 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. | 
“ The woman's orchestra par excellence.""—N. ¥. Sun. | 
En tour Oct, 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. | 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston 
(SAME SIZE). 


CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, lass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 











116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Studios: 























Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. | 








Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , ut. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ONTARIO on¢ Ontorio Conservatory of Music | 112, JEAN D. IVES, 


WHITBY, ONT... CANADA, 
LADIES’ o*ers ghost facilities in Musle, Art, Pianist and Accompanist. 
For Terms and Dates app! 


Literature, Elocution, 
COLLEGE 10 Phillips Place, Eesneweed, Canada 








J. D. A. TRIPP, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada 


Studio: 








Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 











The American Institute of Applied Music | 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The Metropolitan College of Music. The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan (onservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 


FACULTY: 

Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louls Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
others. And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty, 212 West 59th Street, New York, 
M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 





FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 


PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
re BOs FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING 18 

A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 

DELIGHT. 

FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 

PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 

FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 


OFFERS RELIEF TO IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
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FAULTY TECHNIC, BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 
The prime cause of inartistic I have pleasure in stating 
piano playing, is the natural that I have a number of Virgil 
result of faulty elementary 


Practice Claviers in use in the 
s : - Stern Conservatoire 
technical instruction. 


I have known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of th's instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 

GUSTAV HOLLAEN DER, 


Royal Professor, Director of the 
Stern Conservatoire of Music 
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O® Productions of the present year are 
_ the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence / 
in Piano Manufacture. We 

solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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Philharmonic 
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Vocal! Teacher, Choir Director, 
Baritone Soloist. 
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WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June,'!1900. 





GENTLEMEN : 


It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 


House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 


World. The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 


is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAU. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.. NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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GERMAN HEADQUATERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ( 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, January 10, 1901. | 
HE week unpromisingly 


enough for me, as far as my 


began 


musical experiences are con- 
cerned, for the first concert I 
attended was the piano recital of 
a young man who had better 
remained away from the podium 
of the Singakademie. His name 
is therefore of no interest to our 





readers, and, even of his entirely 
modern program, I want to 
mention only the B major Sonata, 
op. 76, of Wilhelm Berger 
which attracted my attention 
through the partially fresh and 
humorous invention, and a certain 
spontaneity of ideas which is 
becoming rarer and rarer nowa- 
days. But this was indeed all 
that could be recognized of the interesting novelty, and 
only in the scantiest outlines at that, for the finer points of 
the thematic workmanship and other traits of the facture 
remained obfuscated through the bad use of the loud pedal 
which the pianist (?) made from one end of the work to 
the other, partially from lack of musical ear and taste, and 
partially, no doubt, also, because he was eager to dissim- 
ulate in the jumble the insufficiency of his technical equip- 
ments 
®©®A® 
If thus I lived on the first night through a piece of re- 
productive amateurishness of the worst sort, I encountered 
on the following eVening at the Theater des Westens an 
attempt at creative production, which was a double piece 
of awful dilettantism, for I really don’t know what was 
more stupid and more clumsy in every way, the libretto or 
the alleged music of the one act opera, “Renata,” by O 
M. Scarano, text by Antonio Menotti Berja. The success 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana” has been the cause of many 
imitations of Mascagni’s first and last work, but no more 
abortive one than the story of the peasant girl Renata, 
who is the victim of a titled country squire, betrothed to 
Signora Atenaide, one of his ilk, whom, of course, he mar 
ries, while the betrayed Renata, whose father died because 
of her shame, grows crazy and falls in a death swoon in 


of the 


front of the bridal couple returning from church. This is 
the short contents of the libretto, which is consfructed 
crudely and clumsily to pitifulness. Nevertheless it offered 
chances for characteristic and effective musical settings, 
such as in several groupings of the country people, in the 
arrival of the guests at the marriage ceremony, the latter 
also might have been contrastingly portrayed with the 
funeral services for Renata’s father, whom luckily we see 
only as a corpse, when he is lugged over the stage by some 
monks just at the very inopportune moment when the 
bridal couple and their guests emerge from the neighbor- 
ing church in which the wedding has taken place. 

In Scarano’s music, however, outside of a few poor pil- 
ferings from Mascagni and Leoncavallo, and those even of 
the most awkward kind, there is nothing of individuality 
or of any other sort of merit. It is amateurish to a degree, 
which smacks of the conservatory attempts of an absolute 
tyro in the art of composition, barring a few orchestral 
effects, which are again bodily purloined from either Mas- 
cagni or Leoncavallo 

T was at a loss to understand what on earth could have 
induced Director Hofpauer to put on such a clumsy piece 
ot opera, of which he must have been aware beforehand 
that it would and could never prove anything but a failure, 
and the premiére of which would really also mean the last 
performance, “Once in succession,” as my old friend Da- 


zian, the costumer from Union square, graphically used to 
put it. 
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At first I had the idea that Scarano was a rich amateur 
whose money had induced the operatic director to take the 
risk of a fiasco at the expense (in every sense) of the com- 
poser, or that, like the late Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, 
he had titled or political influence of some sort, not leav- 
ing the woman question which played the decisive part in 
the production of Isidore de Lara’s operas at the Monaco 
But all 
of these surmises were erroneous, for, when caught and 
brought to bay, Herr Hofpauer owned up that Weinber 
He owns 


Opera House, also out of my mental calculations 


ger, of Vienna, was at the bottom of the scheme 
the rights of most of Milloecker’s and some other success 
ful operettas, and, in order to procure them for his thea- 
tre, Director Hofpauer had to agree to Herr Weinberger’s 
conditio sine qua non of a Berlin production of “Renata,” of 
which the Viennese smart theatrical agent likewise holds 
the sole rights. I do not believe that anybody will claim 
them from him after the fiasco the Italian one act abortion 
scored at the Theater des Westens 

It is, however, but fair to state that for this fiasco the 
forces of Berlin’s second opera are not to be blamed, for 
every one of them had done his or her utmost to make some- 
thing out of the parts allotted to them. Kapellmeiste: 
Saenger had evidently carefully studied the work, with the 
soloists as well as with the chorus, and he conducted in 
most painstaking manner, trying to bring out of the or 


chestra all of the little contained in the score. The solo 


personnel, Elsa Salvi, in the title part; Eduard Walter, as 
Armand; Hedwig Huebsch, as Atenaide, and even the 
dreadful tenor Aranyi, with the telegraphic signal code 
arm movements, all vainly fought to the best of their abili- 
ties for a lost cause 

A modest attempt at applause after the fall of the curtain 
was promptly hissed down by an offended majority of the 
thin assembly of first nighters. 

®A® 

The onerous double duties on the same evening made me 
an absentee, for the first time in many years, from the 
symphony soirée of the Royal Orchestra, which took place 
But, al- 


though two composers had found a place upon Felix Wein 


simultaneously with the above described concert 


gartner’s program, nothing was missed by me for you 
through my absence, because both works have been repeat- 
edly and quite exhaustively dealt with in these columns 
The first of these compositions was Wilhelm Berger’s Sym 
phony in B minor, not one of the German-American’s most 
important works, and one of which I spoke at length in my 
report of the Bremen Tonkiinstler meeting, and again when 
the work was heard here at one of the Philharmonic Popu- 
lar concerts under the composer's direction. It proved then 
even more of a success than it is reported to have done with 
the ultra-conservative audience of the symphony evenings 
of the Royal Orchestra, and this despite the fact that Wein- 
gartner did his level best to give an effective and rousing 
reading of the score. 

I do not go so far, as I have heard others do, as to impute 
to him selfishness in putting only modern compositions upon 
his programs, of which he feels pretty sure that they will 
prove no overwhelming successes, so that his own works, 
with which he is sure to follow soon—this time it will be 
his new second symphony—might gain through contrast. 
The very’ fact that Weingartner at this very soirée placed 
Richard Strauss’ “Tod und Verklaerung” upon the pro- 
gram and yielded the baton to the composer of this greatest 
of modern creations in the field of program music for the 
conducting of his own work, would seem to gainsay such 
mean and unartistic intentions. Richard Strauss was in- 
deed very successful and was called upon the podium re- 
peatedly at the close of the performance. Some of the crit- 
ics aver, however, that technically the reproduction through 
the Royal Orchestra was neither as perfect nor as brilliant 
as those given on an average by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, who are better used to Richard Strauss’ music. 

The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s still quite popu- 





lar “Fingal’s Cave” overture, and the C minor Symphony 
of Beethoven, in continuation of the series of nine, filled the 
second half of the evening’s program 
Oa ® 

Speaking of Weingartner reminds me of the fact that his 
essay upon the development of the symphony after Beetho 
ven, which has recently been translated into French, has had 
the effect of one or more journalistic attacks upon the head 
of the erratic composer-conductor. In both these capacities 
Weingartner had appeared at the concerts of the late Lam- 
oureux, and the Paris public, as well as the critics, had re- 
ceived him with even more than the deserved acclamation. 
Hence their regret and ire are doubly great over the fact 
that in his pamphlet Weingartner completely ignored the 
French symphonists. The Paris musical litterateur, Hugues 
Imbert, has issued a counter-pamphlet, in which he defends 
the French symphony writers of the nineteenth century, 
César Franck, Camille Saint-Saéns, Edouard Lalo and the 
“Brilliant Plejades,” Ernest Clausson, Gabriel Fauré, Vin- 
cent d’Indy, Widor, Dukas and Savard, against Weingart- 
Fourrand, another 


ner’s passing them over with silence 
music critic, goes still further, for he maintains in the 
Gaulois that something like a conspiracy exists against 
French music, trying to belittle it, as if its real importance 
consisted only in opera bouffe, in operetta or the topical 
“couplet.” I dont know whether Weingartner will conde- 
scend to give an answer to these complaints, caused more 
or less by chauvinistic feelings, which have been offended 
But, with all due respect for Saint-Saéns, it cannot but be 
doubted whether it is necessary to mention his name to 
gether with those of Schumann, Brahms and others. And 
even Fourrand himself owns up to the fact that “France 
cannot name a composer worthy to be ranked with Bach, 
Beethoven or Richard Wagner.” 

®A® 


art and artists 





Never before, however, has French musica 
received greater attention and met with more favorable re 
ception in Germany than is the case nowadays, and hence 
I need not revert to the incontestable fact that the merits 
of the greatest of all French composers who have so far 
existed, Hector Berlioz, were recognized and acknowledged 
in Germany long before his own nation had any adequate 
idea of his importance. 

During these last days. however, two French pianists, and 
at least one living French composer, met with such en 
thusiastic reception here in Berlin that the news of their 


successes will surely prove balm upon 


the wounds opened 


by the naughty Weingartner 
Raoul Pugno, first and foremost among the 
pianists of the present generation, made his Berlin début 


French 


last Saturday night in the first of two concerts of his own 
at Beethoven Hall 


Frenchman, he met with immediate recognition, and such 


Although a perfect stranger and a 


an enthusiastic reception, that even his successes in Amer 
ica, of which I read in THe Musicat Courter, must have 
paled into comparative insignificance against those he 
achieved here as a newcomer. To you I need not describe 
his general appearance, which is much more that of a Ger 
man professor than of an artist of the Latin race 
Nor the quiet, self-complacent and somewhat phlegmatic 
way in which the bespectacled, dark bearded, but gray 
streaked, pianist sits down before his instrument, leisurely 
placing the notes in front of him. One watched these pro- 
ceedings with something akin to distrust, but when Pugno 
began to belabor the piano this feeling soon changed to in 
terested astonishment, and not long after into intense ad 
miration. 

This is no piano playing of the German professor style; 
it has, on the contrary, a signature of its own, that of a 
pianist who is an artist of the finest taste, and who is mu 
sical jusqu’au bout des ongles, as the French say, or, to the 
finger tips, as we say in the vernacular. He started out 
with the Beethoven C minor Concerto, a work one rarely 
hears nowadays, although it contains some great beauties 
and in its slow movement even a theme which Gounod did 
not disdain to purloin, note for note, for the beginning of 
his “Salve Dimora” tenor aria in “Faust.” One cannot say 
that the French artist played the work in any way which 
smacked of tradition. It was no Beethoven interpretation 
of the stolid German type, with its pretended breadth and 
equal harshness. On the contrary, everything was toned 
down and keyed up to refinement more than virility, but it 
was thoroughly original, beautiful, interesting and above 
all it was musical. So was even the big cadenza in the first 
movement, which did not correspond in facture to the style 
of the work or of Beethoven in general, but it was modern 
in the best sense of the word, very brilliant and a fine 
piece of tasteful workmanship 

I take it to have been written by Pugno for himself, as 
it was the only thing all through the evening which he 
had memorized so perfectly that he dared to play it with- 
out the notes. The greatest elegance and a certain grace 
fulness in phrasing he displayed in the final rondo of the 
concerto, which thereby sounded as amiable and humorous 
as if it had been written by Mozart and not by Beethoven 

A similar conception of this movement I once heard 
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irom Richard Hoffmann, in New York, in his palmiest 
lays, at a Philharmonic concert. The greatest possible 
technical finish in all these performances was a concom- 
itant which it is hardly necessary to mention nowadays, 
tor they all possess it to a more or less degree, some 
even to such pronounced proportion that they have be 
come the slaves of their technic instead of vice versa. 

Sut Pugno, betraying his looks of an easy going nature, 
s also full of temperament and no Neupert or Carrefio 
ever performed the first mcvement of the Grieg Concerto 
with more genuine ardor and verve than the French pi- 
anist did here in Berlin. He scored a perfect triumph 
alone with this Satz, and the applause grew in intensity 
as the evening wore on until, after the spiritedly and yet 
ever so intimately performed Saint-Saéns C minor Con- 
certo, it reached very nearly the same fever heat which 
Godowsky’s début had caused a few weeks previously. 
You-see we are not narrow or chauvinistically inclined 
here in Berlin, and a German audience is apt and willing 

ecognize the good qualities in every superior artist, be 
he a German, an American, or a Frenchman 

©®AaA® 

This fact was still further emphasized at last night's 
xth Philharmonic subscription concert, under Nikisch’s 
ection, when Edouard Risler, another French pianist 
was the soloist, and he scored for his compatriot, Vincent 
l'Indy, a victory with the performance of the latter’s 


Symphony Upon a Mountain Theme,” for orchestra and 


ino. T had heard the work at the Mannheim Tonkuens 
tlerverein meeting several vears ago, when it was also 
played by Risler \lthough it is not a symphony in the 


‘cepted sense of the term, in either form or contents, it is 
full of excellent and highly interesting workmanship, 
showing what can be done with a single theme through 
ngenious development and contrivances in splitting it up 
and engendering out of the remnants new thematic ideas, 

eating them to all sorts of varied rhythmic, harmonic and 
ontrapuntal experiments in three movements, each of 
ntirely different, yet altogether logical and homogeneous 
haracter 

Original is also the incorporation of the piano, and 
more or less also of the harp, not as a solo, but as an ob 
igato instrument in the orchestration, thus gaining a 
rather novel, interesting and effective means of heightening 
the colors of the modern orchestra. The amalgamation of 
the sounds of the piano and the harp, and the blending of 
oth with the orchestral instruments, is frequently of sur 
rising brilliancy of tone effect 

These technical and outward merits of the composition, 
ore than its inherent value, which, as far as thematic in 
ention goes, is rather diminutive, together with the finely 
haded and rhythmically through 
Risler and the Philharmonic Orchestra. under Nikisch’s 


brought to Vincent d’Indy’s “Mountain 


pregnant performance, 


ilert guidance 
Symphony,.”’ a success somewhat in excess of its merits, 
ind the French composer, who was present on this occa 
ion, was called upon the platform to bow his thanks to a 


Berlin audience just as he had done several years ago to 





Long Distance Telephone: 
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another German audience at Mannheim, which had re- 
ceived his work with unstinted applause. 

Risler had more chance to shine as a soloist in the Schu- 
bert ‘““Wanderer Fantaisia,’’ which in Liszt’s not over-for- 
tunate “Bearbeitung,” with orchestra, gave him ample op- 
portunity to display his very highly developed technic, but 
also, especially in the exquisite “Wanderer” song Ada- 
gio, the lack of singing quality in his tone production. 
The fugued opening of the final allegro he performed, how 
ever, with great clearness and superabundant power, and 
altogether this movement was performed with irresistible 
swing and buoyancy. It carried the audience by storm, 
and the demand for an encore, despite the length*of the 
program, became imperative, Risler responding with the 
slow movement from Schumann’s G minor Sonata 

The purely orchestral selections were Liszt’s best sym 
phonic poem, “Les Préludes” and Schumann’s B flat 
Symphony. The former work I have not heard better or 
more rousingly performed in all my memory of the many 
times it figured on programs of concerts I have attended 
In the reproduction of the Schumann Symphony, how- 
ever, there were many things which disappointed me; 
most of all the lack of pronounced rhythm in the first 
movement—which curiously enough is praised by one of 
my Berlin confréres—and then the orchestral muddiness of 
Schumann was not throughout as carefully whitewashed as 
Nikisch heretofore often managed to contrive. It also 
seemed to me as if he had been tired, and hence neither 
quite as full of personal magnetism over the orchestra, nor 
as “poetic” in conception as is his wont. The audience evi 
dently did not agree with my judgment, for it applauded 
with energy after each movement, and the zeal increased at 
the close of the symphony, until it took the shape of an 
ovation for the genial and highly popular conductor 

The program for the next concert on January 21 is made 
up of Klughardt’s C minor Symphony (first time), Beetho 
ven’s Violin Concerto, to be performed by Wilma Nor 
man-Neruda (Lady Hallé); the “Fay Mab” Scherzo, by 
Berlioz, and the 
was composed by Richard Wagner 


*Tannhauser” Overture. which I believe 


®a@® 


From Wiesbaden comes the announcement of a Colonne 
concert to be given there in the near future. This would 
seem to indicate that the great French conductor has aban 
doned the idea of a concert conducting tournée through the 
At Wiesbaden 


also Emil Fischer's rentree upon the operatic stage took 


United States during the next few months 


place last Monday night. The artistic success achieved on 
this occasion was no great one, for the audience, as well 
as the critics, complained of the “lost vocal cords” of the 
once famous basso. Sic transit, said the young lady upon 
the stormy sea 


®a® 


\fter a pause of nine years, during which long period of 
time Wagner’s “Nibelungenring’”’ has not been given in 
Hanover, the Royal Opera House there brought last week 


a good and enthus iastic ally received , es of “Das 
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Rheingold,’ and the remainder of the “Ring” is to follow 
soon. The reason for this long withholding of so important 
a work from the repertory is said to be the intendant’s al 
leged antipathy against the tetralogy. 
of the husband, who, speaking of his wife’s menus, re 
marked: “What she doesn’t like to eat is never brought 
upon the table.” 
®AaA® 

\ugust Enna, the composer of the successful opera, “Dix 
Hexe” (“The Witch”), libretto after Fittger’s great drama 
of the same name, and whose opera, “Lamia,’’ will have its 
premiére at Copenhagen next month, has now finished 
third opera, entitled ‘The Shepherdess and the Chimney 
Sweep,” the book of which is based upon Andersen’s fairy 
tale of that title 

®ae 

Maurice Maeterlink sent his latest poem, “Sister Beat 
rice,” to Max Schillings, with the expressed desire that the 
composer of “Ingwelde” and the Orestic music should set 
the work to music. 
uscript to the poet with the candid remark that he did not 


Schillings, however, returned the man 


consider it well adapted for the purpose of musical con 
position 
® A ® 


Richard Strauss will conduct his opera “Guntram 


rehearsals for which he will also superintend personally 
Prague, about the end of March 
©®AaA® 
Albert Niemann, the last survivor of the glorious giant 


triumvirate, Niemann, Betz and Fricke. will celebrate hi 


seventieth birthday anniversary on the 15th inst. He is en 


joying the very best of health, and as active a Nimrod as in 
the days of yore 
®A® 
Among the musical callers at the Berlin headquarters ot 
[He Musicat Courter during the past week were Mrs 


Anna F. and Miss Beatrice M. Davidson. of New York 
Miss Estelle and Leonard Liebling, likewise of New Yorh 
Mrs. L. Godowsky, of New York, and Prof. Martin Krause 


the well-known piano pedagogue, of Leipsi« O.T 
Fifth Philharmonic Concert. 
HE fifth pair of Philharmonic concerts Carneg 
Hall last Friday afternoon and Saturday 

proved interesting affairs. The chief novelty was 
was practically a novelty—Tschaikowsky Manire: 
Symphony in B minor. This magnificent work employ 
its mottos scenes from Byron's gloomy, lofty poem. Its dé 
spair, defiance and hopeless love are mirrored in the Rus 
sian’s poetic musical paraphrase Byron's pessimisn 
a mood sympathetic to Tschaikowsky In the four long 
too long moments, he depicts the unhappy here seeking 
for a surcease from his sorrows on the lofty peaks of the 
Alps. The opening movement needs compress 
form is neither classic nor yet’ romantic and there ar 
many repetitions of mood. What might pass for 
scherzo. with a rather aimless trio, is the invocatior 


Witch of the Alps. It is a bit in the Berlioz manner—and 
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i returned from 

urope, where he 
made very successful 
appearances. 
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as iridescent as glass. <A pastoral follows this 
commonplace, though soothing. The introduction of the 
Manfred theme redeems the section 

But the last movement! It is wonderful, quite the most 
symphonic work 
possibly the B minor 
is indubitably its 


spun 


wonderful last movement to a ever 


penned by the composer, except 
finale to the Sixth Symphony. And it 
though plainly showing in general scope the 
Its intense dramatic quality, its pas 
the big fugato 
works ol 


forerunner, 
Berlioz 
its admirable workmanship 


influence o 
sionate sweep, 
place it aside from other 
Paur 


is positively thrilling 
['schaikowsky And it was read by Mr 
whelming splendor of tone. He has certainly revolution 
band. We hope the improvement 


with over 
ized the Philharmonic 
will continue 

The balance of the program was devoted to Gluck’s wel 
Aulis” and the Menuet 


known overture to “Iphigenia in 
& 


and Finale from Beethoven's String Quartet in C, op. 50 


here were also songs by Strauss. Schumann, Schuber 


and Loewe, sung by Bispham. 


Pieczonka-Walker Musicale. 
Kaethe Pieczonka-Walker, the 


I the residence of Mme. Kz > *c 
A solo ‘cellist {f the Women's »iring 
a charming musical pr 
January 28 Walker 

herself contributed by Bach and Popper. Com 
positions by Madame Walker's father were played by Her 
“man Mantel and Miss Other musical numbers 
played and sung by Miss Sophie Sobel, Miss Ida 
Danfield, Miss Craft, Miss Elizabeth Lane, Miss 
Mary Musgrave, Miss Bertha Lilienthal, Miss Rose Ro 
enthal. Dr. Son accompanied for Madame Walker 


Orchestra 
arge number of guests enjoyed 


gram on Monday evening, Madame 


two solos, 


Mary Lyon 
were 


| 


Anna de 


Sanches and Becker Give a Musicale. 


A I the reception of the Avon Club, held at the 
of Mrs. Esther Herrman, 59 West Fifty-sixth street 


musical successes 


home 


ast Thursday evening, the of the pro 
Carlos N 
pianist 

Aspetto, Aspetto,” by 
accompanied by the composer, and Bohm’s “Still 
Nacht.” 


overcoming the d 


made by Sanchez tenor 


Becker, 
Risveglio” and 


gram were operatic 


and Gustav | Sefior Sanchez gave three 


Seismit 


solos 
Doda 


wie die His excellent method was shown in his 


ficulties of the Doda songs, and the 


Bohm number, sung in German, showed the beautiful 
quality of his tone. Mr. Becker played Siegmun's “Love 
Song” and the Magic Fire Scene from “Walkiire,” Bras 
sin’s setting, with breadth and emotional power 
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Mrs. Norma Knupfel. 


N interesting fact in connection with the forthcoming 
A tournée of the celebrated Leipsic Phil- 
is that it is under the sole manage 
Norma 
formerly of San Francisco, but now 
temerity to attempt what no 
undertaken, and there is 


American 
harmonic Orchestra, 
ment of an enterprising American woman. Mrs 
Knupiel (née Maehl), 
of New York, has had the 
other manager has heretofore 
that the enterprise will be crowned with 


every indication 


success Although of German parentage, it is worth not 


ing that Mrs. Knupfel 
born in this country Her 


1 


San Francisco, wi be 


s proud of the fact that she was 


father, who is still living in 


remembered as one of the most 


. 


£9 
RSS 





NORMA KNUPFEL. 


famous German actors of his day. Indeed, old timers wi 


readily recall Otto Maehl as one of the best German act 


ors ever seen heard in this country Her paternal 
grandfather was of an old and aristocratic family, and was 
a well-known merchant of Hamburg. Her uncle, Baro 


» years of age, and is to-day a 
officer in the Aus 


von Hommer, is ninety-tw« 


notable figure in Leipsic. He was an 


trian army, and is a man of no little renown in military 
ircles. On her mother’s side, Norma Maehl is descend 
ed from the Von Holsteins. Her mother was Countess 
Thekla von Lariscl Her first cousin, Major Alexander 
on Larisch, is Fluegel- Adjutant to His Majesty. the King 
of Saxony 

Norma Maehl was born in Detroit, Mich., December 


8 1858 She was three years old when her 


parents went 


» California, and it was there that she grew to womanhood 


She married, w 1 rich wine merchant, and 


le very young 
figure in 


for severgl years thereafter she was a prominent 


los Angeles and San Francisco society. Her first expe 


rience aS an impresaria was In Organizing a series ol char 


ty concerts in San Francisco, which proved so successful 


that she eventually undertook the organization and mai 


tenance of the famous orchestra concerts under the direc 
Indeed, 


tion of Fritz Scheel, in San Francisco it was du 


entirely to her energy and philanthropy that these famous 
oncerts were made possible, a1 d it is worthy of record 
that the music lovers of San Francisco thoroughly ap 


precited the undertaking, for the concerts were in every 
way a remarkable success 
as been identified 


Knupfel | 


For the past two years Mrs 





bers will be 


vith the orchestra which she 
now bringing to this country. When one 
sider the magnitude of the present undertaking, 
and energy of this manager 


European tours of the 
stops to cor 
one Cat 
not but admire the pluck 


The Clavier Company’s Piano School. 


N Thursday evening, January 31, the following p! 
gram was presented at the recital of the Clavie 


Piano School: 





Scotch Poen MacDow 
Hexentanz MacDowe 
John Rebarer 

Pre le No 20, 23 Ch 
M Harriette Br 
naise¢ I Lisz 
Perlee V. Jerv 
Ke k Ss e« I na I lea Req 
r ( f 4 
A. K. Virg 
\ irne ( 
Scherze Moszk . 
{ iW 
I € I h 
Mi I i H XK 
Mr. Rebarer, who opened the program with two poem 
I prog I 
yy MacDowe playe I d “Death N ing Is Bu 
Cooling Night,” in the plac Hex n vith a rare 
eauty of tone 
Miss Brower had much opportunity for displaying her 
PI : yius 
ersatility in a group of Chopin Preludes. Later in the 
vening she supplied an absent number by playing wit 
e1 ffe« sz Fourth Rhapsodi 
Mr Jery gave ul ent rend ru the Lisz 
P 11S¢ i greatly pleases 1udier 
M Virg I i Dye nterest 
pupil I i pup he Clavier 
nethod generally, namely Passing of Teachers’ Exam 
nations and the Requirement Certifica 
Miss Willett’s numbers were given with her usual origi 
ality, the stacca \ e Sche eing especially 
easing 
In the e “Spinning Song by Pac sh Mi H 
2 ging ne wa ertainiy commendable 


Laura Crawford’s Engagements. 
AURA CRAWFORD, the organist and accom 


M ** & 
yanist, has filled the lowing 


engagements this 


season [he Reformation Festival at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; Luther League meeting, at St 
James’ Church, New York; special musical service at the 
Church cf the Redeemer, Brooklyn; Fair of St. Peter’ 
Churcl Grand Central Palace; Bazaar of St. Paul’s 
Church, Harlem; three neerts at Washington Height 
Methodist Episcopal Chur Choral Union concert, Wes 
End Presbyterian Church; concert at Delmonico’s, giver 
by the Society of New England Women 


Wickes Piano and Violin Recital. 


ME. LISA DELHAZE WICKES, pianist, and Al 
M fred Donaldson Wi violinist, will give a joint 
recital in the small ballroom oi the Waldorf-Astoria 
evening, Wednesday Next Wednesday even 

g, February 13, Madame Wickes will play at a concert a 
the Waldorf-Astoria, with the 
Heinrich Meyn, baritone At this concert her solo nun 


the Chopin Polonaise in A flat and Pastor 


February 6 


Dannreuther Quartet and 


sto by Scarlatti 


ind Pre 
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Charles H. Keefer gave a piano recital at Audubon, Ia., 
on the 2ist. 

A piano recital was given recently at Sacramento, Cal., 
by the pupils of E. W. Littleton. 

A musical was recently given by pupils of Miss Alice 
Cecilia Connors at Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr, and Mrs. Peter C. Allen have returned to Oakland, 
Cal., and Mr. Allen has resumed his classes in violin and 
harmony. 

An enjoyable pupils’ recital was given on the 15th by the 
pupils of E. D. Keck in his studio in the Davidge Block, 
Omaha, Neb 

Fred A. Franklin, teacher of violin and piano, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, makes weekly trips to Covington, where he 
has a large class 

The members of a musical quartet in Omaha, Neb., are 
Miss Weaver, Miss Schonefeldt, Dan Wheeler, Jr., and 
Delmore Cheney. 

Arthur Targett, of Cohoes, N. Y., has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Green Island. 

A choral class in South Lee, Mass., under the manage- 
ment of Professor Way, of Pittsfield, is among the possi- 
bilities early in February. 

A recital of song was given Wednesday evening at Phe- 
nix Music Hall, Meadville, Pa., on the 23d by the pupils 
of Harry Waithe Manville. 

Emery F. White, of Belfast, Me., 
music in Boston for the past two years, contemplates giving 


who has been studying 


a recital early in February. 

At Vespers at the Unitarian church, Alameda, Cal., on 
the 20th, Miss Georgie Cope, contralto, just returned from 
a course of study in the East, sang. 

Miss Fannie Crippen, a pupil of Mrs. Edmund Severn, 
gave a recital at Pierce’s warcrooms, Springfield, Mass., 
January 24, assisted by Edmund Severn. 

Mrs. Myron D. Smith has been engaged as soloist at All 
Saints’ Church, Omaha, Neb., until after Easter, when she 
contemplates making a tour through Europe. 

Two of Herve D. Wilkins’ pupils, Misses Ruby and 
Blanche Powell, of Albion, gave a piano and song recital 
at the studio of their instructor in Rochester, N. Y., last 
week, 

Miss Eleanora Bushnell, assisted by Miss Stella White 
and Miss Mabel Warner, vocalists, gave a piano recital for 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on the 22d. 

The first recital of chamber music in the series of three, 
by Miss Lucile Du Pre and Rubin Goldmark, assisted by 
George H. Crampton, took place in Perkins Fine Arts Hall, 
Colorado Springs, Col., recently. 

In his concert at Colorado Springs, Col., recently W. 
Arundel Orchard was assisted by Mrs. J. S. Tucker, Geo. 
H. Crampton, Victor Clemence, Mrs. H. H. Seldomridge, 
Mrs. Garrison and L. J. Soutter. 

Miss Alida Printup, vocalist, and Mrs. I. L. Pollard, 


yprano, of Columbus, Ga., have formed a concert com- 
pany. Mrs. Annie Cochran, president of the Musical As- 
sociation of Georgia, is pianist and manager for them. 


A musical, under the os of Mrs. B. H. Morey, was 
given in Chatham, N January 24, by Mrs. Morey’s 
pupils, a ssisted by Mr. Glia of Troy, , and Me Messrs. Hoes 


and Rockefeller, of Chatham, with Miss E, S. Brown as 
accompanist. 

A violin recital was given by J. Clarence Cook, assisted 
by Miss Quinn, contralto; Mr. Landwehr, tenor, and Miss 
Hicks, pianist, at the Methodist church, Riverside, Cal., 
January 18. 

A successful musical was given at the Beethoven School 
of Music, Meadville, Pa., on the 24th, by the Misses Jose- 
phine Martin, Ethel Phillips, Nellie Stanton and Georgia 
McCloskey, pianists. 

There was a song recital by Miss Eastman, Miss Free- 
man, Miss Ferriss and Miss Stewart on the 24th at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The singers were all pupils of Mrs. Gillespie. 
Miss Shirley Cummins and Miss Lorraine Meeks assisted. 

A concert was given January 24 at Trinity Cathedral, 
Omaha, Neb., for the benefit of Unity Church. The pro- 
gram was by Mrs. Anna Crawford Davis, Mrs. H. T. Coe, 
Max Baumeister, Oscar Gareissen, Joseph Gahm and Mrs. 
A. P. Ely. 

A brilliant illustration of the development of women in 
music was given at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., 
last week at the first artists’ recital of the season, when 
Miss Mary Hallock and Mrs. Lelia M. Groppel appeared 
in a program. 

The pupils of Mrs. Abbott gave their second recital this 
season at the residence of their teacher in Taunton, Mass., 
on the 18th. The'system of studying the lives of the old 
masters, and illustrating them by music, has been adopted 
for these recitals. ’ 

A piano recital was given at the residence of J. M. Wil- 
son, Lowell, Mass., January 24, by Miss Mary H. Wilson 
and five of her pupils—Miss Florence Putnam, Miss Bernice 
Flint, Miss Marion Bachelder, Miss Mary Axion and Mas- 
ter J. Clement Wilson. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
gave a concert in Akron January 22 under the auspices of 
the Tuesday Musical Club. The quartet was assisted 
by Miss Nellie E. Knapp, pianist, and Miss Katherine Par- 
sons, soprano, of Akron, 

An organ pupil of Mrs. Louis Fuller, Mrs. Allan Fraser, 
of Hilton, N. Y., gave an organ recital at that place on 
Tuesday evening of last week. She was assisted by Miss 
Carolyn Cross, who is at present the soprano at the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church in Rochester, N. Y. 

At the Biddeford (Me.) Opera House, January 25 and 26, 
was produced, under the auspices of the Lotus Club, a mu- 
sical farce, “The Judgment of Paris,” from the pen of Mrs. 
Estelle M. Tatterson, of Biddeford. The cast comprised 
sixty-five residents of Biddeford and Saco. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Seminary gave a recital January 
22. Miss Effie Maude Cline, Miss Rosa Adelaide Marquis, 
Miss Martha May Cline, and Theodore Bohlman, director 
of the piano department of the Cincinnati Conservatory and 
visiting director of the Birmingham Seminary, took part. 

Mrs. S. S. Stearns’ pupils’ class No. 2 gave a piano re- 
cital in her studio, Grand Rapids, Mich., on the 25th. 
Those who took part were Misses Alice Holt, Emily Holt, 
Florence Allen, Anna Simpson, Cecilia Friedrich, Mar- 
guerite Steglich, Minnie Kugel and Millie Comstock, of 
Allendale, Mich. 

February 5 the newly organized Berkeley (Cal.) Ora- 
torio Society will present Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” under 
the direction of Clinton R. Morse, with orchestra accom- 
paniment. The soloists will be Miss Millie Flynn, soprano; 
Mrs. J. E. Birmingham, contralto; Harry Taylor, tenor, 
and S. Homer Henley, bass. 

Miss Caroline Gordon gave a program of “Negro Folk 
Songs and Original Sketches” at Brunswick, Ga., recently. 

The third and last of Mrs. Van Valkenburgh’s three 
chamber concerts at Kansas City, Mo., was given on Jan- 
uary 23. Mrs. Van Valkenburgh was assisted by Charles 
C. Washburn, baritone, and Herbert Sisson, pianist. 

Lee G. Kratz has been engaged as musical director and 
soloist for the Lake Madison Chautauqua, which will be 


held at Madison, S. Dak., the latter part of £ tien This is a 
position that Mr. Kratz has filled for several seasons past. 

The pupils of Miss Wilder, assisted by Miss Katherine 
Allan, Miss Rosentrater and Miss Fern Vick, gave a mu 
sical on the 18th at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Norlin, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. George E. Shipman, Marie 
Hoover, piano; Miss Ina Ensign, violin; Miss Lillian 
Eiche, ’cello, and Mrs. P. V. M. Raymond, piano, took 
part in a recent concert at Lincoln, Neb 

Henry C. Post, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
his weekly musical lecture from Wednesday to Thursday 
afternoon. A new course of ten recitals was begun last 
week. The subject taken was “Bach and the Old School.” 

The first concert of the season in the series which Prof 
Samuel M. Downs, musical director of Bradford (Mass.) 
Academy, has inaugurated, was given in the Academy Hall 
last week. The audience was, as usual, composed of mem- 
bers of the school, some of the faculty, and music lovers 
of Haverhill and Bradford. Heinrich Gebhard, of Boston, 
gave a piano recital. 

A number of Omaha (Neb.) musicians went to Blair last 
Tuesday evening to participate in a concert that marked the 
installation of a new pipe organ in the Methodist church, 
secured through the efforts of Wallace L. Johnson, the or- 
ganist. J. E. Butler had charge of the organ and Miss Anna 
Hungate, Miss Anna Bishop and Will McCune, of Omaha, 
had numbers on the first half of the program. For the sec- 
ond half a reading of Gaul’s “The Holy City” was given 


soprano; Miss 


has changed 


by a chorus of fifty voices. 

Miss Edith Browne and Adams Owen arranged a pupils’ 
vocal and instrumental recital given at Boulder, Col., Janu- 
ary 24. Miss Pauline McKenzie, Miss Brown, Miss Bessie 
Nicholson, Donald Kemp, Miss Elinor Brown, Miss Ewing, 
Miss Nina McDearmon, Miss Wilson, Paul Temple, Miss 
Lois Bernard, Miss Mamie Haffner, Miss Elden, Miss Nel- 
Cripps, Miss Edna Baylor, Louis 
Miss Booth, Adams 


son, Miss Georgia 
O’Brien, Miss Bartlett, Miss Andrews, 
Owen and Miss Clark took part. 

A musical festival was given at Kansas City, Mo., on 
the 26th, in honor of the birthday of King Oscar II. of 
Sweden. The soloists were Mrs. Adolf Edgren, Miss 
Agathe Julsrud, Prof. Adolph Edgren, Charles H. Nelson 
Miss Elizabeth Burnett, Miss Ida Reiter and Miss Emma 
Backstrom. The following singing societies also took 
part: Harmonia, Swedish Philharmonic, Swedish Lutheran 
Church choir, Young Ladies’ Singing Union, Swedish 
Methodist Quartet and Swedish Singing Society 

The piano recital given recently by Mrs. Mary L. A. 
Nolan Van Gelder, pianist, and her pupils, at the home of 
W. J. Fleming, Cleveland, Ohio, was attended by a very 
large audience. Mrs. Van Gelder is a graduate of Berlin, 
Germany, and played her own compositions. She was as- 
sisted by Miss Estha Fairclough, J. F. Urban, Prof. Al 
bert Fisher and J. C. Gleason. The following advanced 
pupils also took part: Misses Bertha Ferbert, Bertha Vill 
nock, Jennie Gimp, Winifred Jordan, Josie Resley, Ger- 
trude Ladue, Mary Gibbons, Lillie Bitzer, Master Daniel 
Resley and Mrs. Albert Fisher’. 


A Carl Organ Recital. 


William C. Carl was engaged to open a large organ in 
Trenton, N. J., last evening. On such inaugural occa- 
sions the representative and brilliant programs presented 
by this American concert organist serve to exhibit all the 
important features of his chosen instrument. 





Mme. Schiller’s Musicale. 

Mme. Madeline Schiller, the distinguished pianist, has 
issued cards for a reception and musicale at her residence, 
272 West Eighty-sixth street, Wednesday afternoon, Feb 
ruary 13. 
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institutions in the United States. 
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ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 


Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





—_LUADA WILLAR 


SOLO HARPIST, 


Bureau CHARLES H. WILLARD, 
% 4428 Forest Park B’lv’d, ST. LOUIS, M0, 
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PALLAS ST. 18 


BERLIN January 6, 1901 


NE of the best Strads in the world has just been 
sold 
Franz Ries, the well-known composer and mu 


here for 40,000 marks. It belonged to 


sic publisher, and it was bought for Stanislaus 


Barcewicz by his patron, a wealthy manufacturer, of War 


saw 
Barcewicz gave two concerts here before Christmas, this 
ume with piano accompaniment. In the first concert he 


was in a bad mood and his playing was disappointing, but 
in the second he was himself again and played, especially in 
the second half of his program, in a most inspiring manner 

He played three movements from the Ries G major Suite 


on the Ries Strad, while Ries himself sat in the front row 


a very pleased listener. 
rhe 


powers 


violin has a tremendous tone and great carrying 


It has not been played on for many years. Ries 


best fiddle in the world 
Ae 


\ newcomer was heard in the young Russian violinist, 


thinks it is the 


x © 


Alexander Roman, a pupil of the great Leopold Auer. Ro 
man is a violinist of exceptional ability. His left hand is 
quite remarkable for clearness and precision. Every note 


is there, even in the most difficult passages. He plays with 


great energy, with a fine sense of rhythm and with much 


warmth. He knows how to interpret works requiring great 


contrasts, as shown in the Brahms Concerto and Saint 
Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso. You could not well find two 
greater contrasts, the heavy, bearlike Brahms and the ele 
gant, dainty, capricious Saint-Saéns. Roman did full jus 


tice to both. His tone was somewhat rough at times in the 


concerto; his violin seemed to be a poor one 





®A ® 

Johannes Miersch gave a concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, playing the Wieniawski and Bruch (G minor) 
concertos, and a new one movement concerto by his 
brother, Paul Miersch. This violinist has made wonderful 
progress since last year He played with a finished vir 
tuoso technic, and with much life and expression. He is a 
thorough musician, always sound and legitimate He 


played a new violin, which sounded very well when played 


with full tone, but it was harsh and uneffective in cantilena 


of a soft character 


AG 


new to Berlin, nor to 


Aldo 


concertos 


though not 
the It 


\ violinist new to me, 
THE MusicaL Courier, 


who was heard 


was alian Antonietti, 


with orchestra in two and some 


smaller numbers 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


He 
soft tone, and he plays with much ten 
is finished and fluent. He 
hold the 


because 


Antonietti is a very talented young violinist has a 


beautiful, smooth 


His technic impresses 


derness 


at the start very favorably. He cannot attention 


through an entire evening, however, there is a 


sameness to everything he does. It is ali on a small scale 


sweet, tender and polished He lacks tone color, fire and 
brillianey Brilliant passages sound tame with him, be 
cause played with a small tone and no fire. With his great 
natural talent he ought to do much better than he is now 
doing 
> AG. 
rhe artist couple Petschnikoff gave two interesting con 


certs recently Much interest was centred in Mrs 
Petschnikoff, who played here for the first time rhe 
readers of THE Musicat Courter are so well acquainted 


with his playing that I do not need to say anything about 
As for Mrs Petschnikoff, she the 


as soon as she appeared on the stage 


that quite won audi 


ence for who could 


withstand such feminine beauty and such personal charm? 


She is a very talented violinist, too. Her bowing is grace 
ful, her tone smooth and sweet, and her technic clean and 
in perfect tune 

Of course the Bach Concerto and sonatas call for no 
technical display. What Mr. Petschnikoff did was perfect, 
and it was enough to show market talent and excellent 
schooling 

®A ® 

A discovery has lately been made that will be of the 
greatest interest to the whole musical world and quite 
especially t olinists It is an old daguerreotype 
I igat ni! 

The great violinist has been dead sixty years and none 

er dreamed that such a picture of him was in existence 

is quite recently been unearthed, so at least we have 
exact likeness of the greatest violinist that ever lived 


It is showing Paganini in the act 


a most striking picture 


of playing, his mighty claw sprawled all over the finger 
board, his right arm holding the bow high above his head 
re to dash it down on the strings. It is a full length 





picture and corresponds exactly to the grotesque descrip 


by those who heard the great magiciar Here one 


uppeared on the stage a “striking 


His fz 


lantastic 


sees hi 
figure.” 


the 


ghost ke 


nspiring 


ind grotesque than most 


ead of him 
Next 


t thic 


week, or the next but one, I hope to 


extraordinary the readers of 


As the 


ni it cannot fail to be of the 


picture to 


preset 
only genuine likeness 


interest 


greatest 


I am glad Fr 

He deserves t ior 
iS a virtuoso on the 
Kreisler, fiddlers 
A © 
id a great success recently with Lalo’ 
Russe” in Maestricht Phe 
Madame Musin also 


1us¢ 


good vi 
round of 


in America 
He 


der 


stands very top 


Hear UO ye by all means 
@ 


Musin | 


“Concerto 


Ovide 


audience was wild 


with enthusiasn came in for het 
ippls 
Musin is doing splendid 


his American pupil 


share of the 
work in Liége at the Conserva 
tory. Recently one o 
M« Kay, SCt red 


uccess in a public co 


®©®Aaege 


a big 


Phe last sensation in Berlin, as you know, was Leopold 
Godowsky. He has put all fiddlers into the shade. What 
a phenomenal command of the piano he has! Pachmar 
who has no small opinion of his own powers, as 1s we 
known, said of him I am only a star. Godowsky is t 
sun!” Godowsky is not only a great pianist, but an ex 
tremely nice, modest fellow He is the most modes 
I ever met, this big little man 

Artnur M. Ant 
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Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 


5 Instruction given singly or im classes. 
2 ,. 8 course for children. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y 





GLENN HALL 


TENOR. 


MansceMEST HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 











Dorothy Harvey. 


HIS week the iront page Tue Musicar Courier is 


T 


graced by a picture of Dorothy Harvey, whose bril 


liant New York début was made at the Pittsburg Orchestra 
concert in Carnegie Hall on January 22 

Mrs. Harvey is a young and beautiful Canadian so 
prano, whom nature has most richly endowed. Her voice 


It is 
is exceedingly gifted 


Thus het 


timbre and wide range resonant 


That the 


public does not fail to 


Ol exquisile 


clear and musical singer 


in admiring appreciate 
umphs are numerous 


In Philadelphia Mrs 


January 28, the 


Harvey appeared with Plangon on 


occasion being the fourth subscription mu 


sical the Art Club’s notable series Already she has 
sung this season in other important American centres, in 
-luding Brooklyn and Baltimore, and it is announced that 


Montreal 


she will be heard in Buffalo, and many other 
ities. The soprano is fulfilling the prophecy that her ca 
reer would prove to be exceptionally successful. Her en 
gagements are under the direction of Henry Wolfsohn 
Isidore Luckstone, Mr Harvey's instructor, is to be 


congratulated upon the dev 


nade under his skil 


elopment which soloist has 


lful guidance 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


N addition to the report in the Cincinnati Letter last 
week about the ensemble concert by members of the 
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Ogden-Crane Pupils’ Recitals. 
Thao. pupils of Madame Ogden-( 
of two recitals at Geneal 
ng. lanuarv was tl 1f 


rane gave the first 


gical Hall, Monday even 


ppt ince for most of 


he young singers. Special m must be made of 
Miss Meetye Mur who sang “May Morning by 
Denza Her graceful manner and well placed voice 
owt he ad rable metho her teacher 
Among the other pupils who appeared to good advan 
ize were Miss Frieda W egold, Miss Henrietta Wheeler 
M Hart, Mr R Miss Goldstein, Miss Huneston, 
Miss Edith Shafer, Miss Yara Ester, Miss Edith Gilbert, 
Miss Alice R. Richard d Me Georgi and Gaffney 
Madame Cra erself sang very sweetly “My Mother 
PB, Me Bind My Hair by Haydn. Of the pupils the 
nors we Miss Richards for her singing of “I 
Would Linge by Gour 





MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


VorrTo BH. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


Dr and Mrs. Gerrit Smith 








LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Counterpoiat, Orchestration. 


Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 
Persona! interview daily, 1 to 





ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


Address M, BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York. 
Studio: Singing, Organ, Piano and Harmony, 142 Bast 33d Street. 
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428 ASHLAND AVENUE, 
BUFFALO, January 31, 1901. ; 


HE last two weeks have brought us many 
pleasant musical events by local musicians. 
Puyster 


delightful 


Mrs. Frederick de Townsend, of 


Franklin 





street, gave a musical 
January 18 
The Harmony 


choral class in St 


Choral Club ha: 
Stephen’s Hall, 
attendance was 


established a people’s 
corner of Elk street 
large. George 
The class will meet once 


and Euclid place. The 
W. Whelpton will be instructor. 
a week for twenty weeks and will take up a complete and 
thorough course in sight reading and voice production. 
At the ert of the Sunday night series by the 
Buffalo Orchestra in the Teck Theatre, Miss Mabelle H 
McConnell, soprano, and Robert Burton, tenor, 
Miss McConnell has a pure, 
Burton’s voice never showed to 
“Claribel,” by Lambeth, 


was presented artistically (as were 


fifth cone 


were the 


soloists. clear, sweet voice, 
which is well placed. Mr 
better advantage than in which 
all of his selections) 
and with much depth of feeling. Both soloists were en- 
thusiastically encored. 

Many who attend the orchestra concerts are sighing for 
leeper music and for selections heard less often in the 
city 

\t the third of Mrs. John Miller Horton's musicales, 
James F. Nuno sang several pleasing baritone 
Buffalo Chamber Music Club gave a va- 


Many guests were present irom neigh 


January 21, 
solos, and the 
riety of selections 
boring cities 

Mrs. Horton's 
was given Monday last. William E. Philp, formerly with 
and who has just returned from London, 
Trios 


The fourth and last of entertainments 


the Bostonians, 
lelighted the large assembly with two tenor solos 
were played by Mrs, Gould, Mr. Ball and Mr. Fricke, and 
cello solos rendered 


artistic and well chosen violin and 


by Mr. Ball and Mr. Fricke 
Oae 
Thursday evening, January 24, a concert in aid oi St 
Vincent’s Orphan Asylum was given under the direction 


Marie F. Mc 


musicians— 
= 


of one of the city’s best 


—Miss 





E. PRESSON cee 


MILLER 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 





Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
(Central Park West.) 


and William Dayton Wegefarth, piano. 
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Connell. The latter half of the attractive program was 
devoted to Mme. Liza Lehmann’s new song cycle, “Th« 
Daisy Chain,” which had its first public hearing in Buffalo 
on this occasion 
posed of Miss 


Sherbourne, 


The cycle was given by a quartet com 
Mabelle McConnell, soprano; Miss Kate 
contralto; Frederick Hicks, tenor, and A. L 


McAdam, bass. Miss Halliday played several ’cello solos 
®A® 

Last Thursday evening the Council of Jewish Women 

gave a delightful musicale in Temple Beth Zion Mrs 


Minehan and Mr. Sheehan are deserving of especial men 
tion for their finely rendered numbers 

OAa® 
Orchestra, direction of 
Presbyterian 


Honor 
gave a concert in the East 
Saturday evening. The so 
Smith, soprano; Miss Jean 
pianist; J. E. Knight 
The orchestra played 


The Guard of under the 
James C. Hall, 
Church, South Division street, 
Miss Cola Gertrude 


Miss Florence Farr, 


loists were 
Smith, contralto; 
‘cellist, and Raymond Beebe, violinist, 


numbers by Wagner, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein and 
Haydn 


®A® 


The Saturday Musical Club gave a recital at the studio 
of Miss Emma Hayward Saturday evening. The program 
was presented by Miss Dorothy Geary, Miss Angelia Gia 
nelli, Miss Alice Shaw, Miss Anna Colt, Miss Marjorie 
Nimbs, Miss Gertrude Clement, Miss Alice King, Miss EI 
eanor Burham, Miss Stella Keller, Miss Lillian Close, Miss 
Verena Dennis, Miss Pearl Jaynes, Miss Jennie Smith, Miss 
\gnes Munger, Miss Edith Edwards, Miss Mabelle Beam 
Miss Mabel Colt, Mark Palmer, Henry Shaw, Roy Cham- 
Arthur Edwards 
®@Aae 

he pupils of Miss Bianca Fleischmann gave 
lightful musicale at her studio, No. 190 Edward street, as 
sisted by Miss Kohn, and the Trio Club, con 
sisting of Raymond Beebe, Frank Kuhn, Jr., ’cello, 
Others participat- 
Grace Lovejoy, Miss 
Miss Sage, Miss 
Miss Fleisch- 


berlain and 


a very de 


elocutionist, 
violin 4 


Misses Kohn, Miss 
Miss Julia Neumann, 
Miss Birdie Martin and 


ing were the 
Louise Weisner, 
Florence Beebe, 
mann 


©®A® 


gave its 


Aschenbroedel Society 


ast Sunday evening the 








Address : 





second concert of the season at the Star Theatre. The o1 
chestra of forty pieces, under the direction of Mr. Lund, did 
some very good work. The program was well chosen, al 
though more contrast between the various numbers would 
have been gratifying. Two well written and extremely mu 


sical “Episodes,” composed by Mr. Lund, were the most 
enthusiastically received numbers, and, of course. won an 
encore 
®Aae& 
On account of the illness of Mr. McCreary, James Nuno 
baritone, was soloist. This young man has a rich, sympa 


thetic voice under splendid control. Program as follows 
Merry Wives of Windsor (by 


in Operas 


Overture, 
\ Study 


Cavatina 


request) Ni 
I 


I’ Africaine 
James F. Nun 
Iwo Episodes 
Bells 


Valse Noble 3 Le 

Scenes from Faust. 

Songs 

Thee M 

Greeting Lasser 
James F. Nun 


rd I an Stra 


I Love 


spring 


Waltz, Vienna Blox 


There will be a special choral evensong at the Church 


of the Ascension this evening. The selections w include 
3arnby’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in | Martir 
“Ho! Every One That Thirsteth” and Shelley's “Saviour 
When Night.” 

The second Saengerbund concert of the winter took 
place Monday evening under the direction of Henry Ja 
cobsen 

The choruses were well sung, especially “Gruss ¢ 
Gott” by Engelsberg, and “Schlacht-Hymne” from *‘Rier 
zi’ by Wagner \ delightful instrumental number wa 
the valse petit for string orchestra, composed by Mr, J 
cobsen The soloists were Miss Bertha Krait ra 
from Hamilton, Ont., and Percy Lapey Buffalo, bar 
tone. Miss Kraft’s lower tones were good and all of her 
work showed that she had received thoroug 1ining, bu 
she lacked temperament and artistic finisl Mr. Lape 
always pleases with his powerful voice and in 
emperament 

Tuesday evening a few of the piano pup M Ne 

M. Gould, together with several of the pup 


Edna Sprague, elocutionist, gave a varied and int 


«evening at Mrs. Gould’s studio, Ashland avenu 


S. Collins, recently from Chicago, added several fine 
baritone solos to the program 

Miss Besse Boechat, a young and talented dramatic 
prano, has been engaged as soloist at the Central Church 

Voss Olsen, who is the possessor of a remarkably fine 


lyric tenor voice, has been engaged as tenor in the quarte 


at the Bishop’s chapel 30th these young singers are a 
credit to their teacher, William J. Sheehan 

A large audience assembled in the music room of the 
['wentieth Century Club, Tuesday evening, to listen | 
Mrs. Alice Whelpton-McLeod’s piano recital The pro 
gram, which included Bach’s “Chromatic’’ Fantaisie in D 
minor; Schumann’s ‘‘Fantasiestuck,”’ op. 12, No. 8; Bee 
thoven’s “Theme and Variations,” op. 34; Chopin’s Nox 
turne in G minor, and Scherzo in C sharp minor; Rubin 
stein’s Nocturne in G major, and “Kuss Walzer,” by 
Strauss-Schutt, made large demands upon the pianist both 
technically and musically, which were satisfied. Mrs. Mc 
Leod is splendidly equipped technically. Her runs are always 


clear, her phrasing intelligent, and her interpretations musi 


The Chopin Scherzo, rendered with fine tone color 


cian ly 

ing and brilliant octave effects, received a well merited en 
to which Mrs. McLeod responded with a ‘“Wiegen 
Schumann. Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes’ splen 
did contralto voice was heard to great 
lime’s Garden.” and 


core, 
lied,”’ by 
advantage in Liszt's 


Lorelei,” and \ Love Lullaby,’ 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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ol 
did given with much expression 
al The first of a series of ten subscription fortmghtly con NE of the concerts advertised as “Monster,” but in the Meistersinger Quintet were ex é M I 
uld certs took place at Bethany Church Tuesday evening musically considered deserve to be described ‘ hapman, Miss Marie Maurer, Rudolph Schn ulfeld, Le 
nw Ihe program consisted of organ nun bers of musical as “me aatvous” vas give! the Grand Cer Liebermann and Joseph S. Baernstei \ ther attempt 
ost terest, by Andrew Webste ind contralto solos by Mis tral Palace last Sunday evening ut conductor were lamenta le, and tl vas not the ft 
an Kathleen Howard \ll of Mr. Webster's renditions were fur MusicaL Courier appreciates the hig tanding 1¢ orchestra, which, with | ve ; 
characterized by smoothness. dignity and pleasing registra onductors e Lorenz he New York Arion was very good in tl X 
hon \s novelt Mr. Webster gave |} wn beautifully Klengel, of the New York Liederkranz; Claasset the story—not enough re 
2 written transeriptior f the andante from Bach’s Second Byooklyn Arion, and Koemmenich the Brooklyn Sa om rsa . da d 
pa Sonata, for violin and lent vem it from “Sixth Suite y nd. and it yecau | paper recognizes the wha ‘ ‘ p ( 
for ‘cello; the “Fac Me Plagis Vulnerat from Astoga’s and high character of these men that regrets to fit 
Stabat Mater Andante Religioso » Herbert. and them affiliated with a movement modeled en t ur bes M. and Mme. Breitner’s Sunday Music. 
: Cantabile e Mesto,” from Haydt F sharp major string nd Avenue A pattern. We have no wish to reflect on tik N enjovable hour of [ M 
eer quartet imbler singing societies and their so-called onductor A Breitnet ast Sunda 
Other selections were “Prelude et Cantilenc by Rous men they hi their place e€ wo! ! : é \ ed prog g Q 
ca Andante Cantabile fron \\ I rth Sy , en the, p by a , g 
phony, and “Meditation yy Capo , n the pub o nd det earing , , 
\liss Howard wh as a most re at ipl contrait , per ust ente! pt Ss Ne I firs p re 
oice. rendered in very satistactory manner Litany tor . purpose 1 rt give S ] » 
All Souls’ Day,” by Schubert; “Holy City,” by Maybricl irpose of it all does not seen oon tints anneal 
; Ave Maria,” by Schubert, and “Jerusalem, If Thou Hadst plair It was annou 1 as neert bv the United G 
But Knowt vy Klughart. The dramat s very dith ( ral Conduct \ naeen 
‘ult, and was new to Buffalo listeners. It s so skillfully viatioa: Sie cal , ” S 
cl given at another number was demanded n respor aly There wiel< ob 
de Miss Howard sang Schubert’s “Death and the Maider nan labeled as “condu Ge ging , 
n’s Charles McCreary, pupil] of Henry Dunman, has | . he ging . fi 
a engargeGd sing the baritone part Jud Macc ibeu the part 
for the St. Catharines (Ontar OUrator Society I cert Sur g { 
ok niddle of February npanied w - 
Mrs. Truen G. Avery | ( per se Gern 7 The te . ncer 
beautiful I WW day ¢« g ncert g \ begit & dj ual peoy y | 
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hear 1 eve M4 a pua©rce \ ( Lf Mr y I 
: Osborne | o sol Mrs. Margaret Gaylerde-Newtor I r I i 
od Miss Laverack and Seth Clark in al selections Mrs nded , , e opened or “the crowd w ‘ Iter g 
* Choate delighted with | echnic er mi yp isly thinks there are two instruments played Dy one pet 
; erpret I 1 th her first pu PI S ; \ f 
ty since her return irom study w h Silot ouag ‘ R er ! M. B ’ S 
Miss Laverack’s « o and Mrs. N sopra ’ , I ’ { » ) 
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quick success ving Ss appe r W B lo criticis Dp | g ‘ 
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National Federation of Musical Clubs. 


=S\ HE ensuing official information has been received 
> 2) during the past week from Mrs. Thomas E. 
{ Ellison, of Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

rhe press work oi the National Federation of 

Musical Clubs has been divided into four sections. The 
southern and western sections are in charge of 
their respective vice presidents; Mrs John Elliot Curran, 
Englewood, N. J.; Mrs. Eugene Verdery, Augusta, Ga. ; 
Mrs. David A. Campbell, Omaha, Neb. The northern mid- 


astern 


dle section, of which Mrs. Frederic Ullmann is vice-presi- 
Dorr, auditor of the 


Waverly 


dent, is in charge of Mrs. Russell R 
Federation, who is at present detained at 210 
place, New York city, by the recent serious illness of her 
son. Mrs 
Club, of St. Paul, last spring. and has been East since June, 
She will 


be glad to have help in her press work from anyone in her 


Dorr resigned the presidency of the Schubert 


but anticipates returning to her home by March 1 
section who is willing to assist. All communications are 
for the present to be sent to her New York address 

rhe official badge pin recently adopted by the board of 
F. M. C., and designed by Mrs. John 
Leverett, is both beautiful and unique. It is made up in 


nanagement of the N. 
solid gold with blue enamel. Two bars of the treble of 

\merica” are surmounted by a lightly poised eagle. Form- 
ing the rim, in graceful folds, is a ribbon in blue enamel 
National Federation of Musical 


bearing the inscription 


Clubs, the ends being caught by a golden buckle. The price 

$5 each (delivered) and this amount should accompany 
each order. Members of federated clubs may obtain these 
pins by ordering through their local officers, who will be 
supplied therewith by addressing the treasurer of the Fed 


ration, Mrs. John Leverett, Leverett avenue, Upper Alton, 


Li Ere long this emblem will be seen throughout the 


States, a visible sign of the energy, ability and industry of 
thousands of those musicians who are striving to elevate the 
tandard of musical culture in their vicinity. 

Mrs. 


Western section, has resigned because of her change of resi- 


Charles Farnsworth, formerly a diector of the 
dence to New York city, Professor Farnsworth having ac- 
cepted the chair of music in Teachers’ College, Columbia 

niveristy. Mrs. Farnsworth is librarian of the Federation, 
ind under her management the va!ue of the library is con- 
y made Plans of the work for the 
year, and model programs for suggestion, are provided for 


more apparent. 











clubs requesting such assistance. She has just completed an 
admirable scheme for advancing program committee work 
and program making by establishing an interchange of 
programs of the federated clubs, which will be bound in 
book form, and to this exchange the federated clubs and 
members thereof may become subscribers by the payment 
of 50 cents annually, which covers the total cost of produc 
tion. 

The Bureau of Registry, of which Mrs. Frederic Ullmann, 
of Chicago, is chairman, and Mrs. J. W. Hiner, 4740 Lake 
avenue, Chicago, is secretary, reports a continual expression 
of appreciation by the federated clubs of this invaluable de 
partment of the work of the Federation. Should there be 
a club that has not availed itself of this benefit, Mrs. Hiner 
will give all desired information, and the Bureau of Regis 
try list issued for the season 1900-I90I. 


News from the Southern Section. 

Two recently federated clubs are the Musical Club, of 
Cynthiana, Ky., Miss Sallie Ashbrook, president, and Mrs 
Sophia Lail, corresponding secretary; and the Chaminade 
Club, of Chester, S. C., president, Mrs. J. A. Blake; cor 
responding secretary, Miss Alice Kithrell. 

Leonora Jackson appeared in concert at Augusta, Ga., 
under the auspices of the Verdery Music Club, of the N. F. 
M.C. The music year of this club begins with the calendar 
year. The officers elected for the year 1901 are: President, 
Mrs. J. Hardwicke Jackson; first vice-president, Mrs. D. D. 
Plumb; second vice-president, Mrs. Gwinn Nixon; treas 
urer, Mrs. Stannard Owens; secretary, Mrs. Perkins; li 
brarian, Mrs. Stanley Wrisigher. 


Northern Middle Section. 


The Dominant Ninth Chorus, of Alton, IIl., assisted by a 
chorus of forty male voices, will give for the third concert 
this season ‘“Hiawatha’s. Wedding Feast,”” by Coleridge 
Taylor. Both choruses are under the able direction of Mrs. 
C. B. Rohland. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis, Mo., second vice-presi 
dent, is spending the month of February in New York at the 
Park Avenue Hotel. 

©A® 

The Manuscript Society of New York makes the follow 
ing announcement: 

“Owing to the fact that a sufficient number of manu 
scripts which have passed the . music committee is not avail- 
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able, the board of directors has decided to omit the private 


meeting heretofore announced for February 12, 1901. The 
directors hope to offer an attractive program for the follow 
ing private meeting on March 12.” 

GA® 
*Madrigals” was the topic of the Albany (N. Y.) Dia 
tonic Club’s meeting on January 24, the Flemish origin of 
this form of composition, its progress from Flanders to 

Italy, modification by the Italian school, emigration to Eng 
land and popularity at the end of the sixteenth century be 
ing ably discussed by Rev. Charles Richmond 
+ A “Euterpian Club,” consisting of male voices, has just 
been organized in Toledo, Ohio 
The Berkeley (Cal.) Piano Club gave a concert on Jan- 
uary 29 
It is announced that the latest musical project of James 
Hamilton Howe, of San Francisco, Cal., is a Wagner So 
ciety, with choral and orchestral sections, and a literary 
and lecture adjunct. Mr. Howe is the conductor of the 
chorus and orchestra, with William F. Zech as concert 
Mrs. Mary Fairweather is to be the musical lec 
will study and present to the public 


master 
turer. The society 
the works of modern composers, especially those of Wag- 
ner. 

In the large ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, on Feb- 
ruary 8, the Eclectic Club, of New York, will give an oper- 
atic and dramatic entertainment for the benefit of the 
Army Relief Society 

Works by American composers were considered by the 
Manchester (N. H.) Musical Club, on January 22 


day the society gave a miscellaneous program 


Yester 


That the officers of philanthropic societies as well as mu 
sical organizations should learn the lesson of self-control 
ity during the 


was illustrated at a meeting held in this c 


past week. The scene was a private drawing room in a 
conventional apartment house. The hour was 3 p. m. The 
disturbing element was the secretary As an accompani 
ment to the competent vice-president’s opening prayer, the 
secretary fumbled her papers. When the distinguished presi 
recorder re 


dent asked for a report, the erratic literary 


sponded: “Oh, yes’”—she would read it, and added: “I’m 
always ready to do my duty, I hope.” (What an indescriba 


) A daring member having 


ble emphasis on that “hope”! 
made a wise suggestion in regard to the calling of the roll, 
“Oh 


the secretary interrupted I always have my own par 


ticular way of doing things,”’ whereupon everyone, with the 
exception of president and vice-president, smiled knowingly 


* * * That secretary! That un 


Thus 
gracious secretary! How did they ever happen to elect her 

When the to the Chelsea (Mass. ) 
Woman's Club was performed before 
se with one accord and gave the 


time passed 


> 
Romanza” dedicated 
that organization on 
January 25 the audience re 
“Chautauqua Salute.” 
Since the death of Sir Arthur Sullivan, the musical club 
of Waltham, Mass 
by that composer 
The Rubinstein Club, of Attleboro 


concert of the season on January 31 


has devoted special attention to works 


Mass., held its first 

A choral society, numbering seventy-five members, has 
just been organized in Litchfield, Minn. Mrs. J. F. Me- 
Clure is president. 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir’s action in postponing 
its concert, owing to the death of Queen Victoria, has been 
favorably commented upon in Canada 

The Beethoven Club, of Auburn, N. Y., is arranging a 
concert for March 1. The Skaneateles Choral Club will 


assist. 
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Boston, February 3, 1901. 


UBIN GOLDMARK’S Sonata in B minor, for 
piano and violin, was played here for the first 
time, January 28, by Messrs. Kneisel and Geb- 
hard 

“Is this the Goldmark that wrote the ‘Sa- 
kuntala’ asked one of Boston’s 
leading patronesses of music. “Oh, no,” 

Boston’s L. P. of M.: “Oh, no! 


To which the first replied: “Oh, yes, so it is; 





overture?” 
answered an- 
other of His name is 
Anton!” 
I remember now.” 

Rubin Goldmark is the nephew of Carl Goldmark and 
therefore of “The Queen of Sheba” and, therefore, he must 
be of kin to Menelek king of the cool 
ans; possibly he is the rightful heir to the throne. His 


“Hiawatha” was played here 


skinned Abyssini- 
at a symphony concert about 
impression. This 
little to 
say and he keeps repeating this little as though it would 


a year ago and it made a_ pleasant 


sonata is a disappointment. The composer has 
‘ : ae ‘ 

swell to importance and finally convince by dint of itera- 

The 


sonata is without distinction, color or suggestion of mood 


tion, “damnable iteration”—to use Falstaff’s phrase. 


It is amiable, correct, vacuous It is like a man who 
haunts afternoon teas and discusses the passion of Brahms 
with—not for—his hostess. I am sorry to be obliged to 
It would be far pleasanter to make a low bow 
sonata as a masterpicce. Ii I did this my 
shake the 
glass and I should gash my chin 


©®AaA® 


a conversation I heard last Tuesday 


Say this 
and hail the 
would morning before the looking 


hand next 


This reminds me of 
night at a concert. Two men sat behind me; one a musi- 
cian, the other—let us call him Sykes 


Sykes—“I don’t know anything about music, but I en 


joy it. Do you enjoy it more because you know all about 
it?” 

Musician—"“Oh, yes” 

Sykes—"That’s funny. -I notice the critics never have 


a good time; they are always going out of their way to 
‘criticise.’ Do you suppose they know anything about 
music?” 

I strained my ears—but the rest was silence 


©®AaA® 


To “criticise.” then, is to find fault; at least so the term 


nine readers out of ten. If a critic says 


is construed by 


MME. —— 


VON KLENNER 


Garcia Representative, 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction of 


address: 49 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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- ‘ ; 1. “< 
of a soprano who was steadily a tone and a half flat: “She 


wandered occasionally from the pitch,” he 
stomach, and he 
“You know he made 

But even this last statement, 


severity, cancer of the escapes well 1! 


someone does not whisper, 
to her, which she rejected 
would hardly account for her false intonation 
©®A® 
. : — — 
Now the mere fact that a young gentieman or a hard 


ened offender is moved to write a symphony, sonata or 
is not of itself commendable. It may 


advances 


if true, 


symphonic poem, ‘ 
be too much to say that the majority of professional 
musicians belong distinctly to the criminal class; but why 
should not an assault on art be punished as well as an 
assault for the purpose of thieving or murder? Is the of- 
fender patient and industrious? So is a burglar 


®©®A® 


A concert given at Copley Hall by the Orchestral C lub 


Georges Longy, was ol special interest The club itself 


is made up largely of young women, married and single, 
ld 


who thus find amusement and instruction. I am told by 
those who are familiar with the social position ol every- 


in town, and keep watching the progress of the 


is often greased—that this club is of a 
highly aristocratic This 
display of excellent violin bowing and sonority of string 
Although there are women 


body 
climbers—the pole 


does not prevent a 


character 
tone that is often surprising 
members who play cello, doubie bass, harp, saxophone, 
trombone, horn and pulsatile instruments, the club is as 
sisted by a few members of the Symphony Orchestra 
The program was a refreshing contrast to the average 
There was only one familiar piece 
to “Phedre,” 
prelude to the 


orchestral program. 
Massenet’s overture 
began. Then 
Charles Lefebvre’s lyric poem, “Eloa” (Paris, 1889). The 
poem by Alfred de 
The idea is so fantastic that I may be pardoned 
When Jesus wept at the news of the 


with which the concert 


came the third scene ol 


text of this work is founded on a 


Vigny 
for dwelling on it. 
death of Lazarus, the angels bore the tear to heaven, and 
Eloa was born of it, an angel woman who lived among 
the seraphims. She learned of the fall of Lucifer and she 


took pity on the damned. Lucifer, cursing the pride that 
drove him from Paradise, is advised by his fellow demons 
seducing Eloa. The angels ask 


to console himself by 


Eloa the reason of her sadness. “I am happy here, but I 
was born of a tear of Christ, and my fate is to sympathize 
sufferers. I should like to 
She dreams of the groaning Lucifer until 
There appears to her 


with restore happiness and 


hope to all.” 
she descends to the lowest world 
an angel, pale, young, sad, charming. He begs her to 
remain and comfort him; he is the king of darkness and 
| 
la | 
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Second Avenue and 1oth Street. 


is accused of 
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a voluptuous song 


first time 


inystery, the king of secret loves; and 
Oa begins to tee for the 


wishes to fly Lucifer 


comes to her ears. El 


the whisper of passion and she 
cries, “I sought your pity,” and he bursts into tears. Eloa 
, 


$s again most sympathetic, and Lucifer takes advantage of 


her tenderness and attempts to drag her toward the abys 
Unknown and terrifying voices call to het Whither d 
you drag me? Ah, what have I done? Who are you 
then? Satan! And here De Vigny’s poem stop 
But the librettist, Pau! Collis adds another: ep sode n 
which Eloa is pardoned and ascends again to the skies 
Lefebvre's prelude is music ol extreme delicacy and ex 


quisite tints. It is short, and a plantigrade German would 


no doubt find little in it. The fragrant poetry would es 


cape him 


[he suite that Delibes formed from his music for the 
revival of Victor Hugo’s “Le Roi s’amuse” (1882), is no 


triumphed in the difficult 


moods of bygone 


stiffly 


doubt well known to you. He 


task of suggesting the dance days, and 


at the same time avoiding the archaic. A “Ballet 


Egyptien,” by Alexandre Luigini, now a conductor at the 
Paris, is an excellent example of ballet 


lass. It is 


spectacular, graceful and seductive, and there is the neces 


Opera Comique 


music of the better c alternately pompous and 


sary exotic flavor. I do not know whether this music is 


from his ballet, “Ange et Démon” (Lyons, 1875); but it 


Pasdeloup at Paris as 


was played as a concert piece by 
I Bach’s C 


long ago as 1881. The largo from oncerto in D 





minor for two violins was I layed with breadth and taste 
by two young violinists, Miss Trowbridge and Mis 
Fletcher 

Charles Martin Loeffler’s new “Divertissement Espag 
nol” for orchestra and saxophone, was played for the first 
time It is a thoron y delig ‘ s 1; gay 
sparkling, of sunny brilliance, suggestive of the rejoicing 
crowd of a festal day. Piquan hn d harmoni 


treatment, it will amuse the car 





sician will find pleasure in the fastidiousness of Mr 
fler’s thought and expression. The saxophone, which wa 
played exceedingly well by Mrs. R. J. Hall, a true artist, is 
used adroitly by the composer in a languorous solo; and he 
has clearly proved that composers err in_ their 
glect of this peculiarly individual and effective inst1 
ment. Mr. Loeffler’s piece may well be placed by the side 
of Chabrier’s “Espana,” and it richly deserves a perform 
ance at a symphony concert 

Mr. Longy, whom you know at the remarkable firs 
oboist of the Boston Syn y Orch ‘ 
yf the first rank 

> AG 
The program of the thirteent} Symphony concert (Feb 


ruwary 2), Mr Gericke, conductor, was as follows 


(ive re t Machbet}l 
First r I 
Pre Fugue in G r Bact 
A nged \ 
Ss I gue H Heine ae WW t 
R ¢ \ ler S ker 
( r t r I I 
Sy ny N 3, I Ree r 
I wonder why Mr. Gericke put Briill’s overture to “Mac 
beth” on the program. The piece was first played in 
Vienna, at a Kretschmann concert, in t8& I doubt if it 
has been played at any important concert since Even 














Papa Hanslick, who is a good Viennese by adop uld 
not stand it He lly racked a *ke a Briill’s ex 
pense, and said n one respect Brill had surpassed 
Shakespeare; in Shakespeare’s tragedy the guests at Mac 
beth’s table do not see the apparition of Banquo; in Briill’s 
overture Macbeth himself n« seen here has been 
much music inspired by the tragedy, from the music a 

tributed to Matthew Locke to the cantata by Martin 
Lunssens. There has been incidental music by Locke, An 


Reichardt, F. L. Seid Wevse Spohr 


t 
Kelley and Sull 


dre, Stegmann, J. | 
Mangold, 


Rastrell Rietz, Heinefetter 
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an. There are operas by Chélard, Verdi, Taubert, and 
overtures by Eberwein, Pearfall, Raff, Mirande; symphonic 
poems by Richard Strauss, Pierson, Sylvain Dupuis. Nor 
is this list probably complete. The libretto of Chélard’s 
opera strays far from Shakespeare's tragedy, but Schréder- 
Devrient made the part of Lady Macbeth one of physical 
illurement and fascination. She, as well as Mrs. Siddons 
White, that the temptress 
fair, blue eyed woman, not a brazen voiced 


and Richard Grant contended 


was a slight 


the admired Charlotte Cushman played the 


part. I shall never forget that dreadful evening when | 
‘ ishman scolding and nagging the late J. B. 
Booth, who ended his days as the keeper of an inn after 


years steeped in theatrical crime. Verdi was fond of his 
Macbeth,” 


entertaining account of 


and the soprano, Barbieri Vini, has given an 

the infinite patience of Verdi at 

Monaldi’s “Verdi,” translated 

into German by Holthof, 1898, pp. 82-85), but the opera is 
dead as “Oberto.” 


the rehearsals (see Gino 


Brull’s music might serve as an overture for a light 
more Germanico—but it is without force, distinction, 
yr the thought of tragic passion. As absolute music, it is 
insipid and dull. The Macbeth that points the 
way to a tobacconist’s is infinitely more impressive. 


opera 
wooden 
rhis stupid piece was followed by Abert’s impudent dis 
rrangement of two pieces by Bach—the Prelude for piano 


And yet, how 


aly true orchestral pieces there are that are still unknown 
' 


ind the great Fugue in G minor for organ 


to Us 
rhe “Eroica” Symphony furnish the managers of these 
opportunity which they scrupulously disre- 
The “Funeral March” might have been played: 
In Memory of Giuseppe Verdi.” Is it possible that it was 
Boston 
so I dismiss the suspicion as unworthy 


oncerts an 


-— 
garded. 


played yn memory of the late Queen of England? 
is an Irish city 
Mr 


Van der Stucken came on from Cincinnati to direct 
his symphonic prologue, ‘William Ratcliffe,” and thus Mr. 
paid his colleague 


Gericke a graceful and deseryed com 


pliment 
Might 


Thomas 


Gericke, Paur, 
, Van der Stucken and Herbert would exchange oc- 


asionally, 


it not be a good thing if Messrs 


ifter the manner of wearied or nervous clergy 
men? They might divide the composers among them. Mr. 
( I think, would choose Haydn and all the Viennese 
Paur would like works by R. 
Mr. Thomas would surely ask 
Van der 
Stucken would acquaint us with new works by Frenchmen 
Herbert would young 
\merican composers and foreign composers of ballets and 
light suites. I am sure that this idea will strike them all 
favorably 

\ir. Van der 


11 


1 ricke, 
of the last forty years. Mr 
Strauss and Tschaikowsky 

reason for 


with 3eethoven’s symphonies. Mr. 


ind Belgians, and Mr introduce 


Stucken’s music made a profound impres 


How the wildly romantic and gruesome tragedy of Heine 


as excited the fancy of certain makers of opera! Heine 
serlin he 


iys that while he worked on his tragedy in 
heard a bird’s wings flapping in his head, and that when 
e told this fact to the young poets in Berlin they looked 
said they never had 
The tragedy is so horrible 


nd at times so bombastic that 1t reminds one of Aytoun’s 


solemnly at each other and at last 


cnown any such experience 


Firmilian,’”’ which was written in mockery of Alexander 
Smith’s “Life Drama Note, for instance, the speech of 
Ratcliff when he tells how he could not find rest for his 


even by reckless indulgence in London port wine, 


e and girls 


César Cui’s opera was produced at St. Petersburg, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1869; Pizzi’s at Bologna, October 31, 1889; Mas- 
cagni wrote an opera founded on this story while he was 
stili a student and before the appearance of ‘Cavalleria Rus 
ticana,’ but his version was not produced until February 
16, 1895; Vavrinecz’s opera first saw the footlights at 
Prague, February 28, 1895, and Xavier Leroux’s will be 
produced in Paris within a few months. 

Mr. Van der Stucken was one of the first, if not the very 
first, to use the term “symphonic prologue.”” Arnold Krug 
gave the title to his “Othello” and Mr. Foote thus character- 
ized his “Francesca da Rimini.” 

In Heine’s tragedy the poet begins with the betrothal of 
Lord Douglas and Maria, and the sad story of Edward Rat- 
cliff, father of William, and Fair Betty, mother of Maria, 
is told afterward in fragments by MacGregor, the father of 
Maria, and her crazy nurse. Mr. Van der Stucken begins 
with a prelude which pictures the Rhapsode’s or narrator’s 
feelings. He then tells the love idyl and the catastrophe, of 
Edward Ratcliff, who, in love with Fair Betty, is killed by 
the jealous husband, MacGregor. 
expression of William’s sorrows, of the misty ghosts of the 
dead Jovers that haunt William, of his killing Maria, Mac 
: And then as a postlude, the Rhapsode 
return of the 


Then comes the musical 


Gregor and himself. 
recalls the chief incidents and there is a 
“Rhapsodic Sounds.” 

Mr. Van 
in happy choice of expressive themes, in the skill 


der Stucken’s work is remarkable in many 
ways; 
with which these are varied to suit different incidents, in 
the constant establishment and maintenance of various and 
impressive moods, and in gorgeous and effective orches 
tral coloring. He adds to the common orchestra of later 
classic days a piccolo, a bass clarinet, a double bassoon, two 
cornets, a bass tuba, a triangle, a snare drum, a big drum, 
cymbals, a gong, bells, a harp and a piano. But he uses 
all these resources with discretion, and for deliberate and 
overwhelming effects, and not as one intoxicated with his 
opportunity. The harmonic thought is more akin to that 
of the Wagner of “Tristan” than to that of the composer’s 
teacher, Peter Benoit, or that of 
studied to advantage; but let no one think from this that 
there are instances of disturbing reminiscence. The piece 
is highly original in structure The 
opening of the prelude is of grand simplicity; the chief 
themes are alternately beautiful or poignant, and the sug 


Berlioz, whom he has 


and in expression. 


gestion of the song that the nurse insists on singing—‘l 
have struck my love dead, my love was so fair, oh!”—is of 
haunting beauty. The second,’catastrophe”—that is, the 
blecdy deeds of William—is of appalling intensity. I can 
understand how under the leadership of a conductor who 
was not in full possession of the composer’s thoughts and 
intentions this piece might seem episodic, fragmentary, dis 
jcinted; but 
music was as the steady unfolding of the grim and ghastly 


under the direction of the composer, the 


tragedy. It is not a work to be appreciated thoroughly 
after one hearing; but a study of the score will reveal 
beauty and strength, and 
The structure of the work 


page after page of imaginative 
marked skill in workmanship 
is most admirable. 

Mr. Van der Stucken conducted with 
and at the same time with sentiment 


great authority 


The 


production of this Prologue is one of the few events of 


and passion. 
the musical season of 1900-01 in this city 
©®A® 


Why do certain admirers of Verdi hurry over his earlier 
operas to shout lustily for “Otello” and “Falstaff”? Do 


they really find no pleasure in hearing a stirring periorm 
ance of “I] Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “La Traviata”? 1 
confess I would walk five miles to hear ““Ernani’”’ sung by 
good Italian singers in the old-fashioned Italian manner. 


The soprano might address the audience instead of her 


lover; Manrico might come forth from the tower—by the 
kind permission of the jailer—to bow his thanks to the 
roaring crowd; and Count and 
might sing the fiery trio early in the opera hand in hand 
and shouting at the gallery—all this would not disturb 
me. As a youth | was influenced mightily by two great 
men, Verdi and Walt Whitman; nor have | ever wished to 
escape from their influence. I admit al] that you might 
say about the bombast and foolishness of certain pages 
of the early Verdi; but I wonder when a young man or 
maiden sits unmoved through a performance of any one 


Manrico, the Leonora 


of the three great operas of the fifties. 
In 1867 Bizet was offered by the Revue Nationale the po 


sition of music critic. His first article, which was pub 


lished August profession of his critical and 


zsthetic faith. In this article he 


3, Was a 
showed his admiration 
‘Don Car 
los’; “When a man of passionate, violent, even brutal tem 
perament Verdi 
vital work, full of gold, mud, filth and blood, let us not 


for Verdi, whose last opera at that time was 


when a presents to art a strong and 
step forward and say to him coldly: ‘But, dear sir, this is 
lacking in taste; it is not ‘distingué.’ Are Michael An- 
gelo, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Beethoven, Cervantes, 
Rabelais ‘distingués’?”’ 
Bizet: “li he 
grandeur oi certain Wagnerian conceptions, he admired 
unreservedly the Verdi, and 
took pleasure in praising the hot inspiration of this great 
master of Italian dramatic art.” 

And in 1865 Bizet was so influenced by Verdi 
“Ivan le Terrible,” 
Lyrique. But reflection told 


Marmontel wrote about recognized the 


powerfully scenic works oj 


that he 
wrote an opera, which was accepted 
by the Théatre 
was his duty to serve art as a creator, not as a copyist; 
he withdrew the opera and burned the score Neverthe 
less, there are traces of Verdi's influence in “La Jolie Filk 
de Perth,” and even in 

And yet we find Bizet 
“Don Carlos”: longer 
wishes to make Wagner—he has abandoned the 


him that it 


“Carmen.’ 
writing after the first 


“Verdi is no 


periorm 
ance of Italian; he 
sauce and 
head nor tail 
1867 he 


has not started the hare. This has neither 


Hle wishes to shape a style,” &c. In wrote Paul 


a German by conviction, heart and 


Lacombe: “I am 


soul, but I lose my way sometimes in bad artistic places, 


and—I whisper this in your ear—I find there an infinite 
pleasure. In a word I love Italian music as one loves a 
courtesan; but it must be charming! And when we have 
mentioned two-thirds of ‘Norma,’ four numbers of ‘Puri 


tani,’ three of ‘Sonnambula,’ two acts of ‘Rigoletto,’ an 


act of ‘Trovatore’ and nearly one-half of ‘La Traviata,’ we 
add ‘Don Pasquale’ and—Well, we'll throw the rest to 
As for Rossini, he has his 


his sun; the ‘Comte Ory,’ the ‘Barber,’ an act o 


any place you wish Guillaume 


Tell’ 


‘Otello,’ his satellites; on account of these he may be pat 


doned for the horrible ‘Semiramide’ and al] his other 


sins.” 


I spoke just now of the influence of Verdi over the 


f “Carmen Compare the last measures of 


that 


composer 


the ensemble follows the Toreador Song with tl 


measures sung by Adelia and Renato in the intensely dra 


matic finale of the second act of ““‘Un Ballo in Maschera,” 


which is to me one of Verdi’s greatest operas. You re 


member how each one of the two gypsy girls and finally 
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armen addresses Escamillo, who answers them in turn; 
ote the fugitive but unmistakable resemblance with the 
hree measures, which begin “qual man pietosa,” on page 
158 of work. “Only three 


measures! resemblance,” 










the Boosey edition of Verdi's 





no striking 
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inner. ; 
. her ay. But there is a singularly distinct mood, and the ex 
f her : , ’ eT a 

pression of the musical thought was lodged firmly in 
y the ‘—— 

Bizet’s head 
o the 
nora Ah. what an ensemble that is with the bitter mocking 
hand retrain « the conspirators “KE che baccano sul caso 
sturb trano,” while Adelia weeps and wails in descending chro 
great matics ind =the husband Renato. knows his friend Ric 
‘ cardo’s treachery And how pathetic and how dramatic 
ed to 
night are the measures Adelia at the opening of the trio in 
ages the first act, wher she begs the s« ot! sayer to cure her of 
n oF her passion—simple phrases, but they are as true and 
onl peignant as any stroke of the ( hevalier Gluck 

I was looking over an opinion on Verdi written by Chor 
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and 
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Car 
tem 
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is 1s 
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ites, 
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ired 
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reat 
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ist; 
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ley in 1846. Now that the career of this extraordinary com 





















poser has passed torever into history, the early judgments 
ot a shrewd man—for Chorley was both shrewd and im 
agimative, if a prejudiced—are of genuine intere He 
is the only dert n iong the e | ins) having 
e I rette “\ Y 1 iliet eature 
f tyle Sigt Ve s I end 
and the use—not abuse f n " ‘ uggested bs 
Donizetti; the form ibalet wl phi eaps 
and starts, rather tl ws, by | Ricci; the en 
ployment of syncopat by Sign Pacin he excess of 
appoggiatura by Bellini Chorley speaks ! Ernani 
Nabuco,” “Il Lombardi I due Foscar It became ol 
mus that the ¥ composer t effect—not sound 
know ag it e pre ed ter 1 ind gloomy stories 
that ran 1 rt, was the expressior ost congenial t 
his geniu lt eariie! peras this vigor is borne out 
bry naked fer y of instrumentation wh id a certain 
traction wher was heard for the first tim And thus 
there have been gigantic men who have overawed the crow 
till the moment when the crowd has perceived that huge 
stature with them did not imply strength, nor a bullying 
asp braver tl the fragmentary we kness of the tall 
figure and the stolidity of the great fac ave beer ypre 
ciated at a second Chorley sniffs at Gilda sha 
n tl ous quartet a ttle et hain of d 
mnecte ybs—tragedy as phy way as the cougl 
of 1 Camel d ] S¢ ig ) W 
\nd r ! 4 Desdet igit l 
second Signor R sg d ‘Ot to the great 
advantag« i tter mut what singer ivy knows this 
celebrated and iwitated’ air Chorley praises the dignity 
and passion of the septet in the first act—the finale “O Som 
mo ¢ nd the final terzett of “Ernani’’; the “Miserére 
and the “delicious, picturesque and charming half-asleep 
song for the gypsy mother” in the last act *Trovatore 
r} n all of the iffectionat« ournfulness 
which raise em high among examples of their class He 
cannot endure Verd ittem] gaict We d e when 
we are in Signor Verdi's company, on a volcat and ther 
we dance well—his tunes are bad But Chorley saw 
one grea erit earnestness in attempting dramati ex 
pression in imid novements on |} 
stilt > | certed piece 1 1 group 
con st tions hin the nd 1 egular 
cal 1 ! \ | V in advance of predecessors 
His recit oftentimes careful in its declan 
tion Sign Verdi is not, however, to be dis 
dained, as illow or perversely ncere man should be 
It evident ywsoever incomplete may have been | 
raining, howsoe, istaken his aspirations must be 
proved, an vught have been and e—that he has 
aspired ; and in ispiration he 1 p d f from th 
d f: ente’ f vh nee ng g 1 its re 
sou tl 1 have t il vs 
nean ot mone getting Wha 1 w ‘ ius 
betoker 1 evation of instin t | 
Henry Fk. Chorley in 1846 
Compare Chorley ypinions neerning Verd th thos 
of other judg: the Verdi of the operas before “Un Ballo 
\l wn 4“ nok t ippre no I nsight and hi 
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fairness. Scudo said in 1850 that Verdi’s operas wer 
written badly for the voice, that they were a serious blow t 
the art of song, and that his talent, “nourished on the bad 
of the the French 
was the talent of a decadent; and seven years later he de 
Verdi 

Von 
lin warm words the melodic wealth and dramatic tal 
he 


1860) Liszt’s concert paraphrase on 


traditions German school and school,’ 


was the quartet 


1852 


lared that the first decent music of 


in “Rigoletto.” On the other hand, Bilow in 


pl 


praise 


was to play in publi 


the Miserére’ 


nt displayed in “Ernani,” and 
from 
I! Trovatore 
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Somebody suggested lately that “The Messiah” should 
ve revised for modern use, and that the Hallelujah Cho 
ould be the final 
J. Cradock, in his “Literary and Miscellaneous Me 
oit (1826), tells the following story: “In my early 
uth—Cradock was |! n 1742 I was at times pres 
nt at a musical treat, chiefly given by amateurs, at Mr 
Jennings’ house at Gopsal, in our county, who possessed 
good organ. with Handel's portrait in front of it, and 
re Handel hin ad frequently presided, when thi 
vord The Messial were first selected yrator 


Che 


vas soon afterward brought out in London, and the grand 
Hallelujah Cl us W nded he nclusion, but 
inding that the s« hung heavily, and that some 
sappointment beg be expressed, Handel instantly 
] orwal t ommanded the last choru be thet 
periorme Chis umphantly encore md this 
xpedient compl é spired ute But 
t ¢ k, w p Jenne Jennings,” mis 
ken about the positior the Hallelujah Chorus? Dose 
e the se nd p the rigin manuscript? 
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et BROOKLYN. 


geo: end seats in the centre 
of the at Association Hall can 


tail, by looking up above in the opposite direction 


occupying extreme 


orchestra section 
hardly 
of the gallery, from being disturbed by two clumsy open- 
of hall. Before the auditors up- 
incessant commotion is 


the 
a concert 


either side 
ated 
caused by heads and figures popping up out of these open- 


ings 


Irs 


on 


are se for an 


These peculiar, inconvenient and unsightly entrances, 
“Jack in 


ings 
which, 
the Box,” and from another, the mysterious trap door used 


from one point of view, resemble a huge 


in the blood and thunder melodrama, attracted the hand 
some, dark piercing eyes of Fritz Kreisler when he ap- 
peared for the first time before a Brooklyn audience last 


Wednesday evening. In the great Austrian violinist there 
fascinating about the awkward gait and rugged 
greeted the audi 
Kreisler looked 
left, and spied the huge trap doors, 
the 


his interesting countenance 


of his manner Having 


ence with several of his jerky little nods, 


ip to the right and the 
same moment the drollest 


What 


Jacks in the Box,” and at 


expression flitted acros 


the artist thought of the huge trap doors, and the hideous 
hall as a whole, as a concert room, after Carnegie and Men- 
delssohn halls, may easily be imagined. But the huge 
trap doors—both of ‘em—were forgotten when Kreisler 
drew the first tones from his beautiful Stradivarius. The 
writer has heard Kreisler twice before at Manhattan con 
certs, and while he played magnificently upon both occa 
sions, he truly surpassed himself at the Brooklyn concert 
by the brilliancy and abandon of his style. Kreisler and 


that excellent pianist, Leopold Winkler, played Beethoven's 


‘Kreutzer Sonata,” and played it with the musicianship 
that thrills the devout listener. Both the Adagio and the 
\ndante were something to be remembered, and the play- 
ing of the two rapid movements evoked also the heartiest 
admiration. 

Kreisler’s solo numbers for the evening were two move 

nts from the Vieuxtemps Concerto in F sharp minor, a 
Sarabande by Coreili, his own arrangement of Chaminade’s 
Spanish Serenade,” and Paganini’s ““Non Piu Mesta.” 


hese numbers, which Kreisler his opportunity for 


gave 
chnical display have been reviewed, as well as his playing 


f them, in the columns of THe Musicat Courter. Wink 


er played as solos Liszt's transcription of Schubert’s song, 
\uf dem Wasser zu Singen,”’ and Liszt’s ‘Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 6,” and the pianist scored an immense suc 
ess with the audience. There was a contralto, but her 
services were clearly superfluous, as her numbers cut off 
two solos by Kreisler and the encores by both the violinist 


ind pianist of the evening 


Brooklyn Critics on Kreisler, 


Following are extracts from the reports in the Brooklyn 


papers on Kretsler’s performances: 

Mr. Kreisler played with brilliant execution two movements of 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto No, 2, in F sharp minor, in which he dashed 
with the fire of a Hungarian at the harmonies, runs, skips, glides 
and other technical fireworks, overcoming these obstacles with ease. 
Corelli’s “Sar. bande,” a popular piece, and a “Spanish Serenade,” 
the theme by Chaminade and adapted by the player, were also given 
fine effect. To many, the latter, with the violin muted, gave 
the greatest delight of the evening. It a favorite of the com- 
poser and is played by him at his concerts. The muted instrument 

used in “Non Piu Mesta,” by Paganini, arranged by 
It was a marvelous display of technical ability, one of the 


with 
is 
was again ; 
Kreisler. 
admirable variations being a duet in harmonics that gave the effect 
of two flutes.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

In his second number, the beautiful Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 2, 
in F sharp minor, Mr. Kreisler gave evidence of the mastery which 
distinguishes the virtuoso from the accomplished musician, and later 
in a “Sarabande” by Corelli, and his own arrangement of a “Spanish 
Serenade,” by Chaminade, and Paganini’s “Non Piu Mesta,” he rose 
to the His control of the har 
monic and similar 
effects in the Mr. Kreis- 
ler is frank and genuine in manner, with no affectations, and relies 
He is undoubtedly an 


stature of a truly great interpreter. 
tones on the muted instrument in the ‘‘Serenade”’ 


Paganini number was marvelous. * * * 


wholly upon his art to convince his hearers. 
interpreter of rare skill_—Brooklyn Times. 


The Chaminade air was played with his own arrangement, and 
was delicate, indeed; but the triumph of the evening was the Paga- 
Mr. Kreisler added runs and trills of his 
superb. None of the difficult variations of 
har 
He 


Brooklyn Standard-Union 


nini fireworks, to which 
own, which were simply 


this lost, and seldom does one hear those 


composition were 
monies “on muted strings as the artists played them last night. 
s truly a great master of his instrument. 


Mr. Kreisler’s playing has had severe critical judgment brought 
to bear upon it in this country recently, and it has stood the test 
well. Last night he proved himself to be a genius and an artist. He 


s of the kind that is born, not made; therefore one could not help 
but appreciate the amount of work he has put in, in order to master 
the technical difficulties presented in the variety of music which he 
played.—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Brooklyn Critics on Winkler. 
Leopold Winkler has played in Brooklyn on previous 
the gracious 
toward him for his work last Wednesday. 


local critics were equally 


Here are their 


occasions, and 
estimates: 

Mr 
Schubert- Liszt, 


Winkler had a double number, “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen,” 
No. 6.” The 
appropriate 


and Liszt's ““Rhapsodie Hongroise 


former was pleasingly given, in flowing style, as was 


The audience was roused to continued applause by his playing of 


the Liszt number, and he was recalled.—Brooklyn Eagle 


Schubert's 
Hon 


and 


Mr the Liszt 
“Auf 


Rroise 


Winkler’s 
dem Wasser zu 
No. 6.” rhese 
that won the hearty 


arrangement ot 
Liszt “‘Rhapsodie 


technical 


solos were 


Singen,”” and the 


were played with a accuracy 


ippreciation commendation of the audience. 


Brooklyn Times 

Leopold Winkler’s solo number was Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsodie 
No, 6” “Auf dem Wasser He 
added greatly to the fine program by his admirable interpretations of 
inclination 


and zu Singen,”” Schubert-Liszt. 


with whose works he is most familiar by 
Mr. Winkler has a lingering tenderness of touch 


that is very winning and a fine musician's technic.—Standard-Union 


the 
and temperament 


composer, 


He has 


by 


Mr 


beautiful 


Winkler’s playing was much admired, and justly so 
agility that characterized 
Beethoven “Auf 


touch, delicacy and is 


detail 


smoothness of Beside the he played dem 
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Wassen zu Singen,” Schubert-Liszt, and the “Sixth Hungarian 


Rhapsodie,” by Liszt.—Brooklyn Citizen 
Kreisler and Winkler appeared under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute. 


©®AaA® 
Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Klingenfeld gave a reception 
and musicale at the Kiingenfeld College of Music and 


School of Elocution, 108 Hancock street, last Thursday 
evening. A large number of guests enjoyed the hospital 
ity of these charming people. The host 
played two movements from a violin and piano sonata by 





the 
played w 


and hostess In m 


Nardini. A vocal pupil of Mrs. Klingenfeld, P. F. Kane, month, t 
tenor, sang an aria from “Faust.” Mrs. Carl Fiqué sang thusiasm 
songs by Grieg, Denza and Fiqué. Miss Beldora, another metropol 


vocalist, added selections from “Carmen” and a group of lowing pz 


French songs. Piano solos were played by Mr. Fiqué Ossip G 
and Mrs. Kallnitz, and Mrs. A. M. Calkins, an elocution- fst gee 

ist, recited “The Messenger” and “The Nightingale.” Mr seme 3 my 
Klingenfeld, by the way, has organized a string quartet ier could b 
He will, of course, be the first violinist, and his associates Mr, Gabril 
will be Frederick Doenichsen, second violin; Philip Her- owonged 

ford, viola, and Hans Kronold, ’cello. Seese mats 


liquid scale 


©®A® 


. ~ , . > cision, 
George S. Madden, a baritone singer, and Victor Sorlin, The first 
‘cellist. gave a joint recital at Wissner Hall last night followed w 
orate caden 


(Tuesday). Charles Gilbert Spross assisted 


of having 1 


O@ae second mov 
To-night (Wednesday) the gifted Maud Powell will play With +." ; 
at an Institute concert in Association Hall, and this will coed © 
be her second appearance under Institute auspices since the hibits refin 
famous novelist returned from Europe two months ago thorough n 
Brooklynites will have yet another opportunity of hearing — 4 - 
Miss Powell, as she will play at the concert by the Brook “ su 
lyn Apollo Club, at the Academy of Music, Tuesday even 
ing, February 12. To-night, at the concert before the In If Ossip 
stitute, Miss Powell will play the Nardini Sonata in D everywhere 
major, the Bach Sonata in E major, and the “Faust” Fan pny 
tasy, by Wieniawski. At the Apollo Club concert Miss eae 
Powell will be heard in compositions by Coleridge Taylor, did he dazz 
Floersheim and Bazzini. Arranger 
®ae guished 
the publ 
Monday, February 25, the National Conservatory Or We may tl 
chestra will cross the bridge, and on the evening of that tory, whicl 
show € t 


Academy of Mu 
be the 


date will give a concert at the Brooklyn 
The orchestral numbers for this concert I 


wii 
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sic. valse Cir 
Haydn Symphony in G major, a Grieg composition for the 
strings, and the overture to Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of With 
Windsor.” The students selected to appear as soloists are ered in the 
Master Jacob Greenberg, pianist, and Josephine Emerson interpreter 
° ° . ' : first ¢ 1« 
violinist. Master Greenberg will play the first movement - ‘ > 
. certo m , 
from the Beethoven piano Concerto in C major, and Miss Sisto 
Emerson will play the Bruch violin Concerto. Both artists Mae enemas 
will be accompanied by the orchestra, which will be con young Ru 
~ cated youn 
ducted by Leo Schulz. + 4 : 
1s row i 
®©®AC epee 
This is the month when rumors of choir changes fill the mics of t 
. * ahi " fic t I 
air. Already it is announced that Miss Cobb, soprano of nificer : 

a . - ‘ tunity er « 
the quartet of the Church of the Pilgrims, has or will re Lace 28 thas 
sign, and this is probably the first report of importance in mneter of 
the choir circles of Brooklyn agile, so po 
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..- JUST PUBLISHED ... 


BY 


G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK. 


Uniform with the other volumes of Schirmer’s Collection of 
Standard Operas. (Vocal Scores.) 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 


(THe Barber OF SEVILLE), 


eee BY ROSSINI... 


(Italian and English Text.) 


With a portrait of the composer and an essay on the story 
of the opera by H. E. KREHBIEL. 


Price, Paper, net $1.50; Cloth, net $2.50, 


Complete catalogue of our Opera Collection will be sent on 


PLATON 


BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS ire anc music. 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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LIST OF SPECIAL VALUES IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS 


To make room for the collection purchased by 
our connoisseur recently in Europe, we have decided 
to offer a number of Violins from our old stock at a 
Marked Reduction. Students’ violins from $25. Solo 
Violins from $50 up. Italian specimens at $100, $200 
$500, up to $10,000. LYON & HEALY, (33 Adams Street. 
Send 2oc in stamps for our new book, *‘Historical Sketches 
of Violin Makers.”’ Fine Catalog (illustrated) free. 
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BREITNER 


PIANO STUDIO: 
311 Madison Ave,, bet. 4ist and 42d Sts., NEW YORK. 


Concert Work and Lessons. 
MISS HENRIETTE WEBER, 
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INSTRUCTION. 
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Gabrilowitsch Compared with Rubin- 
Stein in Cincinnati. 


and no knows 


predicted that the 


know 


musicians 


USICIANS 
than 


who one 


better 





Russian Gabrilowitsch 


pianist Ossip 
as the genius he is, 
in the When he 
played with the Symphony Orchestra at Cincinnati last 
month, the Russian 


thusiasm by the audiences, and what the critics of the Ohio 


would be recognized 





musical centres of the United States 





young was received with great en 











metropolis think of his gifts may be gleaned from the fol 
lowing paragraphs: 

Ossip Gabrilowitscl playing Tschaik k ( cert t ] 
flat minor, was the soloist of the concert A very muc eralde 
young man is Mr. Gabrilowitscl n whose youthfu tlders th 
mantle of Rubinstein is said t ave n d r t ‘ 
ier could be found to wear the honor f that dead and gone genius 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will celebrate his twenty-third birthday this very 
morning, yet he plays with the e musicianship, the 
artistic poise nd aut rity f ! re a \ ‘ arity f 
tone marks eac note, w e from the tense, ner is finger tips 
liquid scales and flights of brilliant octaves fall wit nerring pt 
cision, 

The first movement of the Concert wit ts lovely themes, was 
followed with critical attention by the lience, | wit he elab 
orate cadenza of the first movement ( nr had the certaint 
of having made good all! that id been prot ‘ 1 name. The 
second movement was incomparable ir le ate etic eliness 
With the commencement of the third 1 emer e energy f r 
pianist flagged et he played the coda supert é lently us 
handing his forces for the supreme momer Gabrilowits« ex 
hibits refinement of style, and exq te gradation of tone, and a 
thorough mastery of his instrument His appearance and bearing 
utterly devoid of mannerisn is extreme prepossessing The con 
cert will be repeated s evening Cir I i er, Jan v 
6, 1901 

If Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist s well received 
everywhere en tour as he has been in Cincinnat en he w ive 
cause, indeed, to remember s American t™ satisfactior 

Another large and ent the dience r e rgest of t 
present season ,welcomed hit ast night Mi H nd aga 
did he dazzle his hearers with the be ‘ x f 1 

Arrangements are being « ete f e distir 
guished ng Russiar ‘ n Fe 
the pul nnouncement to 1 eff ‘ xiously awaited 
We may then be et qi r i rsatile repe 
tory, which w reveal r r f r ng ar 
show the more thyje r de f H r ast nig 
for encores a ( n pre | Raff's Rig ' la ( 
valse Cir Comme e, J ¥ 
Without the udow of i t t lience 
tred in the 1 number eC] x a ng Russia 
interpreter l s new tar if er f le 
first Cincinnati appearance esterd e 7 kowsky'’s ¢ 
certo in B flat major for hie début here. Aside fros  aiiinaiiaiad 
prestige, there was evidenced rot n the rge attendance and 
the manner J e audience s pe nteresting The 
young Rt es ecag ] king nnered, ed 
cated young fe w, wit r ‘ ‘ " n xcks ab 
his brow and ear 
He revealed self to Cincinnatia ‘ e crashing dyna 
mics of I kowsky ( ert and the re nm was mag 
nificent The ndantino r l ent 2g r n I Yr 
tunity for more introspe¢ e work He ghiy Lesct z 
kian (if tl rd be permitted) wing r ! ! ark f the 
master 1 technic whose pupils come tort ir tim t time s 

agile, so powerfu mastertu (sa 4 ear, hrm t 
his controlled technic are wond ‘ lign 
and freedom from affectation in ins “ ‘ 
keyboard ar i for tremend ( nnati Cor 
mercial Tribune, January 2¢ x 

[TRANSLAT 

The Symphony concert 4 h rda 

Music Hall, under the direction of F. Van der S ken, afforded 

Cincinnat people an pportunit ot ear g Oss Gabrilowits« 

the young Russian pianist, w was the t The pianist, w 

played the Tschaikowsky Concert n B flat, does not appear to be 
over twenty years of age =e 9 Bee greatly gifted artist, and 
combines with his wonderful technic soulful qualities nd, for or 

f his age, the performance was ren ible for its sk His it 
terpre n f the first movemen as agnificer nd the 1 
dantin« tow was impressive The rned 1 n 
force esterday afternoon, extended an ovation to the young vir 
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Vecal Studio: 200 West 57th Street. 
New York 


Management: R E. SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., 

















SCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public. 


Studio: 51 EAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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tuoso, and the applause did not subside until the pianist added 


two encores Daily Cincinnati Volkblatt, January 26, 1901 


[TRANSLATION.] 
young pianist, Gabrilowitsch, who 


looked 
published 


rhe appearance of the Ossip 
soloist of the concert, was 
great much has 


new star since his arrival in this country, and that fact 


engaged as the forward to 
about the 


would lead 


expectancy. So been 


proved himself 
differ, the 


player, and such he 
him 


ne to expect an extraordinary 


to be No matter how much opinions about may 


wonderfully gifted per 


unbiased judge must admit that he is a 

former, one who will in time rank with the greatest His inter 
pretation of the B flat Concerto, by Tschaikowsky, revealed soul 
nd poetry, and from technically perfect playing one realized that 
he had grasped the meaning of the composition. * * * The youth 





ful artist met with a great triumph, and his masterly performance 
be remembered for a long time Cincinnati Freie Presse 
January 27, 1901 
Toselli’s Second Recital 
OSCHITS SCCON CCilal. 

- TALY’S talented young son, Enrico Toselli, gave 
his second New York recital at Mendelssohn Hall 
last Thursday afternoon. The program played on 
this occasion by the pianist follows 

And e Varié, No. 1 Haydn 
Son (quasi una fantasia) p N I Beet! er 
Preludes, No. 1 and N« 3 Chopir 
I naise, op. 26, N ( pir 
Canzone Lituana ( n-Sgat 


Studio di Concert I ) Mar 
Scherz« Ne ! D 3 \ , 
Improvis »p Martucs 
Gondola (Dedieé 4 Earico Tose Lesmnere 
Toccata p. 18 Sgamt 
The young performer at this second Metropolitan ap 
pearance, as at his début last month at Carnegie Hall 
revealed a magnet personality cle in ut techni and 
marvelously brilliant execution. He atones for his lack of 
breadth by his wonderful facility, as shown in the Haydn 
Andante and Variations, and in the Martucci group 
Those indeed, who left the hall before the pianist play d 


the Italian c missed some 


ym positions 





the recital. His playing of the Martucci Concert Study 
was inimitabl nd the audience compelled Him to repeat 
iat dazzling number 

Toselli was also compelled to repeat the Gondola.’ 
1 kind of song without words, which the composer, Leon 


dedicated to the young pianist. The audience re 


Toselli after his Chopin and demanded the 


group 
ind he played for them a dainty waltz in 


What 


occata, by 





i@ encore 


possible stvle followed after the final 


the daintiest 


program number, the 7 Sgambati, was expected 


insisted on another 
H inde] 
played this piece at his 


and then and again last 


Many tarried after this 


The audience recalled the pianist and 


encore, and for this Toselli played the Gavotte 
transcribed by Martucci. Toselli 


Hall 


with dashing buoyancy 


début in Carnegie Thursday 


played it 


number and applauded the young artist, but he declined to 


As it was, he had played four encores during 


play again 


the afternoon 


Recital by a Combs’ Pupil. 
LOUISE DE GINTHER, the talented 
who is studying R. Combs 
Broad Street Musi 
9 and 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia, gave a re 
hall on Wednesday 


which was exceptionally in 


ISS young 


pianist, with Gilbert 


the director of the Conservatory 0 


in the conse rvatory concert even 


ng, January 30. The program 





teresting, was as follows: Prelude and Fugue in D, by 
Bach; Sonata, op. 35. Chopin; “Love Dreams,” Liszt 
Scherzo a Capriccio, Mendelssohn; Etude, op. 10, No 

Chopin; “Erato,” Combs; “Carnival,” op. 9, Schumann 


and Sonata, op. 13, by Grieg 


Miss De 


possessor of finely 


revealed her to be the 


dainty 


Ginther’s playing 


developed technic, a touch 


delicate and exquisite, yet brilliant and full of power 


“Carnival” deserves special mention 


Her playing of the 


as being probably her best work of the evening 
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Kindergarten Music Building. 


The Science of Music for Children. 
TEACHER of 


“It has been said of Froebel that he has sounded the 


kindergarten music building writes: 


A 


keynote in a revolution destined to extend to every depart 


Now, to Nina K 


nator of kindergarten music building, has 


ment of education.” Darlington, the orig 


been given the 
power to sound the key tone which shall uplift and ennobl 
the life of everyone who will accept the opportunity to listen 
and hear it 

Kindergarten 


the tiniest 


music 


All kindergarten work has a symbol 


building has for its symbol tone and rhythm 


child of three responding to the tone rhythmically. Every 
child vibrates naturally to each thought presented in this 
wonderfully simple, but scientific, method—the most beau 





tiful, intersting and truthful system found before the pub 
lic 

Miss Grace Mumford, of Newburyport, Mass., who ha 
had success in teaching piat for the past ten years in 
San Francisco, Cal., and also in Newburyport is in addi 
tion been one of the favored number of Mrs. Darlingtor 
pupils in the intermediate and _ kinder ten courses in 
kindergarten music building, under her persona 
struction and is now reaping the benefit t study 
1 watch ng the gT »wth nd express 1 reall ' 
thought from the forty } re . or ‘ their 
ages varying from three and half to thirteen years. I1 
this, the beginning of the tw et ntur ehooves 
true teachers of that noblest art, music, to fill their hearts 
with the highest, deepest and pures ug n ord 
lead the little ones pl iced n their cat ver € rough vat 
gently and lovingly into the realm of mus e ha ny 
»f living as is proven scientifically in “Kindergarten M 


I 
Building. the Science of Music for Childrer 


Morris Pupils’ Recital. 


M* LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS. w so rapid 
forging to the front as eacher of the piano ‘ 








esting pupils’ recit n Saturday last her stud 
No. 201 West Eighty-first street The progran 
vas as follows 
| Pre t Dr ( I 
Mr | 
Fune M G 
t n 
Fr Talk M \. K. Vire 
Mis el Harr ' 
Valse —— 
D f I s 
Spring Song 
M I S 
\ < De M 
Valtz F n ( 
M Hart 
Spinning Song Raf 
W D M 
I I 
Pik 
\ irs. A. K. Virg 
Ler \. | re 
Courag Mrs. A. K. Virg 
H D A. K. Virg 
1 l H 
\ | ~ 
Rig 
. iH 
I R 
1 Pik 
Hong ‘ ' 
Miss S 
Caretuliness nd accu \ f te ' . ‘ er 
pre ion are the things Mrs. Morris endea s t press 
upon the minds of het pupil | ng vhich w 
far above the average p! ‘ at sina ree me ur 


successful 


THE GREAT PIANIST 


HAROLD 


BAUER. 





Sole DWDirection: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Hall, NEW YORK. 





MASON 4 HAMLIN PIANO USED. 


Carnegie 





VAN YOR 


Tenor, 


6 E. {7 St, 
NEW YORK. 





Under Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131gEast 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Prince Ivan’s Song. Allitsen 
Gipsy Serenade. R. Herman 
Three Comrades H.. Hermann 


®AG 
An evening with “David Harum,” presented by A. F 
H«well and music by Miss Bertha M. Kaderly, soprano; 
William A. Willett, baritone; Paul G. Beebe, violoncello, 
ind with Mrs. Eleanor Fisher and Mrs. Julia Waixel at 
e piano, which was given for the benefit of the Chaplin 
\Miemorial Home for Boys, in University Hall, January 


th 














a 
$1, must have proven a financial as well as an entertain 
inge success for the little fellows. if a well filled house is a 
criterion to base one’s judgment upon rhe arrangement 
the program was: 
4 Wie Einst in Schoenern Taget Poppe 
s er \ (joen 
Mr. Beebe 
The Balky H e Trade 
I H 
STUDEBAKER HAL VERSITY HA \ Summer Night \. G x Thomas 
1950 SEATS lt The Throstle Maude V.W 
- ag ATO SEATS «, 
Miss Kade 
Cancella f Mortgag 
M Howe 
I'm Wearin’ Awa Foote 
MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. fo Mar Maude V. White 
Wedding Sons Poniatowsk 
¢ », Febru > 1K , Mr. Willet 
HICAGO, February 2, 1901 omposer reserved the privilege of bringing it out. Leo- 1 7 Ricnnks Mittin 
HE unusual amount of illness this winter. which pold Kramer, concertmeister of the orchestra, and soloist Mr. Howe 
has to some extent lessened the number of reg or this occasion, will introduce another novelty in Lalo’s I musical numbers contributed by these musicians of 
ular attendants at the Chicago Orchestra con First Violin Concerto, op. 20. The success which Mr. (¢ go added greatly to the evening’s entertainment 
( ts, was not in evidence at the Friday matinee Kramer achieved in this same composer's “Spanish Sym- M-;. Beebe’s introductory numbers for ’cellist showed good 
Saturday evening concert on February 1 phony” (for violin and orchestra) at one of the closing taste in selections and conception. Miss Kaderly gave “A 
and 2 An unusually large audience assembled oncerts of last season, will be remember« yy all who Summer Night nm a way that reached the hearts of the 
these occasions to listen to the third concert of the Bee heard that brilliant performance, and that he is soloist for steners Mr. Willett’s selections met witl hearty ap 
n Cycle, and to greet one who is ever a favorite—Fan his occasion will doubtless create general satisfaction proval Che repeated applause resulted in an encore—an 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, the pianist rhe remaining numbers on the program are works of  enjovab Irish song, which he gave in peri alect 
Phere ven, during the Beethoven Cycle series. un arge scope and great beauty, but as they have both been Mrs. Waixel ace« mpanied Mr. Willett, and Mrs. Fisher 
interest demonstrated. The educational advantage of- Played before, the mention of their titles is all that is nec he rest of the numbers, in an artistic manner The et 
cy side from the entertainment which Mr, Thom essary in this connection tertainment was arranged by Mrs. F. L. Bailey 
giver s accomplished, and will still accomplish, a The fourth and last program oj the Beethoven Cycle 29AG 
reat amount of good, the musical influence becoming vill be presented at the concerts of Friday afternoon and ' . , : ; , ' 
, P P —_- P “Sa ein fa Monday night, February 4, at 8 ock, Fra s Hen 
mger and tirmer and constantly increasing vear afte Saturday evening, March 8 and 9 Godowsky will be the 
; : ; ; ngton gave | nintl storica rg He was 
i! soloist at the rehearsal March 1 and concert March 2 Pig - ; 
} ] "eC issisted Dy Ralpl I Sapp SSO n program was 
he descriptive “Pastoral” Symphony No. 6, as a musica Pac 1 ' ier \ 
7 Y 4] nade up ) Hands B ! M nde ssonrt \\ igner ind 
ed a suitable introductory number An ' 
Pi 2 , , ' nodern composers 
nusual demonstration of appreciation was recorded Mrs February will be an eventful month ior musical recita ; : ; - . 
; : » ae Rei: : The next recital wi ecur February 18. This be 
Z r after t pletion of her program number—the y well-known artists. Charles W. Clark, the distin , vr ’ 
ots s < ‘ ; t ist recital until after Lent 
nperor’’ Concerto—the player being recalled repeatedly guished baritone of Chicago, assisted by Mrs. Lapham 
: 1 ’ . ] ] 0 @ 
VOT f Beethoven’s was executed with the most faith ccompanist, will give a novel musical program, consist 4 
rm and sincere regard, and the treatment throughout was ‘™g of German and Euglish songs, in University Hall Miss Bertha Kaderly, a new soprano, gave her introduc 
etrical and masterly. The player wisely refused to Fine Arts Building, Monday evening, February 11. Mr ry ng recita ersity Hall, Fine Arts Building 
n encore the hearty recognition her performance Clark’s artistic interpretation of selections is always an at the evening of February 1, and was greeted with an audi 
d and deserved; and thereby, in this refusal of an en raction in any song recital or concert, as also the delight ence of unusual siz mmposed largely of the intellectua 
4 P : od r . =. ] i « wal . ‘ f =. . ., | 
e set an example which a large number ef other so ul manner in which Mrs. Lapham accompanies. There fashionable and musical element of Chicag The we 
’ nl eo > “ * + »s and r #1 t+ ' ri\ ' 
sts would do well to observe She had fourteen recalls ore, whenever these two artists appear one is assured placed tones, good intonation and versatile conception given 
we pul rehearsal—an unprecedented record most delightful evening he different selections only ed the favorable 
Owing to the fact that the Chicago Orchestra is going on his recital of German, French and English songs cor ports made by German critics The program of this recita 
‘ goi : 
| ngagemnts in other cities, there will be no ‘aims vas given in a previous number of THe Musicat Courter 
} - _ | y up ! ‘ songs tl ) os 7 nd neo » 
itorius ncerts next Friday afternoon and Saturday Fliland Von Fielit _ thi " ngs by tl mposer and poet. Peter 
ny I] eries will be resumed with the concerts of Stilles Leid. Kinderstimmer Cornelius, which, we understand, at this recital were sung 
. . P Frauenwo6rth. Monduacht ; lic for firct time re exanisit Ivri ' j 
i nd if lor these occasions the program > ' in public for the first time, are exquisite lyric composi 
Rosenzweige Wanderstraume sie £ great | nd iter if uld } 
' aT 8 ons oO e \ ie ( nterest t there yu] » 
Mr. Tho as arranged is particularly inviting : Heimliche Griisse Anathema. , ' tts on es . ater 
Macias -_ \m Strande Ergebung hoice for us in these we should say it was Miss Kaderly 
g schaikowsk Scuvenir I nterpretation of “Evening” and “Awakening.” ¢ The full 
* : La Rondeau Gigout rich quality of tone and declamatory powers were well de 
‘ Comn t desaient ils Gigout ; : . ‘ 
( x r . a or Hols ' monstrated in the highly satisfactory manner in whicl 
’ , " pie . " ‘ 
The opening number will be one of interest, aside from yigion Fugitive ates Miss Kaderly gave Handel's recitative and aria Oh, That 
% found in the composition, from the fact Song of Life (MS.) Mrs. Alexander Mason I on Wings Could Rise.”” Each number was heartily ap 
neither this composer nor his work has had iny pre Monotone Cornelius plauded, and as an encort Miss Kaderly gave Grieg 
; Mor m1 enscl ” 
on upon these programs, and of special lorning Hy Hen Erstes Begegnen 
; : , Songs My Mother Taught M Dvorab , ae Be 
verture has never yet been played Wisere Stete Ane sais i thas In this recital Miss Kaderly was assisted by th ‘ 
\ | musicians 1 ledore Spiering violinist, and W 


FI edicated to Mr. Thomas, for whom the Farewell to Hiawat I cnown 


TH E QUARTET ie. » RIESBERG, ~~ ACCOMPANIST. 
oigt, aldwin, 
Louise B.* Adele L. 


SOPRANO. ALTO. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. 
* By special arrangement wit! Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


LouDON G. CHARLTON. TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS 


MRS. = t 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal /astruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Ave. ncar 91st Street. New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCE 


| Separately or Together. | —**=*" M. BUTLER, 952 8th Avenue, New York ) 66 Rue La Bruyére, PARIS. 











ent pian‘st and accompanist,” from 








| INSTRUCTION. 

Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian ae a. 
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acheller, osea, 
Willis E. Robert.t 
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+t By special arrangement wit! 
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Geschichten aus ‘dem W iener Walde 
Concerto in A minor. 


of being one of the great artists in the future. 
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E. Seeboeck, pianist. Mr. Spiering’s execution of Bach’s 
dificult Prelude and Fugue from First Sonata for violin 
alone was decidedly artistic. The encore, which Mr. 
Spiering kindly gave, Brahms’ “Hungarian Dance,” was 
also replete with beautiful melodies and technical difficul- 
ties for anyone less the artist. 

Mr. Seeboeck’s style and delicate, brilliant touch are well 
known. He gave, with his usual facility, a Chopin Noc- 
turne and two other numbers, which included one of his 
own compositions. As an encore he gave “Mozart’s Por- 
trait,” an interesting work of his own composition 


©@Aao® 


In honor of the late Queen of England, Victoria, memo- 
rial services were held in the Auditorium Sunday after 
noon, February 3. 

®Aa® 

A series of recitals that are of interest and doing much 
good are those given by Miss Jane Adams at the Hull 
House every Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. Miss Adams’ 
motive in these concerts is to give those an opportunity of 
hearing good artists and music who otherwise would be 
deprived of that advantage. In giving the invitation re- 
citals Sunday afternoon the object Miss Adams wishes to 
accomplish is to instill and cultivate a taste for the best 
in music, and to arrange a convenient time to attend for 
those who could not possibly leave their duties during the 
week. Different vocalists, and members of the Chicago Or- 
chestra have appeared at these musicales. One of the best 
of the season was a song recital given by Miss Jeanette R. 
Holmes the last sunday afternoon of the old year. The 
program composed of the following German, French, Ital- 
ian and English songs seemed to be well appreciated by 
the audience 

Gluck 
Old Italian 


Divinites du Styx 

Lungi dal Caro Bene 

Mon Cceur s’Ouvre a 
Voice) 

Sanctus Hostia 

Der Wanderer.. 


la Voix (My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Saint-Saéns 
..Eder 


Schubert 
Schubert 


WEEE cocccceses 

DEED Kaccascsceses Hawley 

Four-Leaf Clover... Browne 

Bendemere’s Stream Old Irist 
Liddle 


Abide With Me.. 
My Heart Is Weary.. 
Who'll Buy My Lavender? 
Miss Holmes, since her return from abroad, has only ap- 
peared at numerous private musicals and as soloist of the 
Ethical Culture Society, which has services every Sunday 
in Steinway Hall. A recital, which she contem- 
plates giving in the near future will serve as a better intro 
duction of this singer to Chicago. 
Miss Holmes is a pupil of Sbriglia. 
in Vienna, as a student, she was frequently the soloist of St 
that city. The “Sanctus Hostia, 
served as an introduction of 


Goring Thomas 


(in German) 


however, 


During her residence 


Augustine Church, of 
which she gave at this recital, 
that work to Chicago 
®©®Aao® 

In Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, Tuesday, February 
5, at 8 p. m., another pupil of Victor Heinze, Miss Hazel 
Harrison, a young lady of seventeen years, will give a piano 
recital composed of the following numbers: 


Tannhauser March.. . Wagner- Liszt 
Nocturnos, op. 48, No. 2; op. 15, No. 2. ..Chopin 
Studies, op. 10, Nos. 3 and 7. Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53.- .Chopin 
Elfentanz Sapellnikoff 


Strauss-Schuett 
Grieg 


Miss Harrison is an exceptionally gifted young person, 
more so than usually falls to the lot of a teacher, her tal- 
ents being of so high an order that she has every promise 
The program 
is one that would tax the abilities of any performer, and yet 
from the capabilities of this young girl, there will be no 


doubt of the artistic finish that will be given. 


Last summer Mr. Slayton offered to sign with her for a 


ble to not interrupt her studies, therefore choosing the bet- 
ter part in her musical studies—that of making haste slow- 
ly, and thereby better assured success professionally in the 
future. 


©O®a® 


A concert for the benefit of the organ fund of the Uni- 
versity Congregational Church, Madison avenue and Fifty- 
sixth street, will be given Thursday evening, February 7, 
1901, at 8 o’clock. 

The Jacobsohn Orchestra, S. E. Jacobsohn, director; C. 

Jenness, president; and Frederick U. Haines, pianist; 
Fred Itte, violinist; Miss Rosalie Jacobsohn, cellist, will 
furnish the entertainment. 


©®A® 


A recital of unusual merit was given the evening of 
February 5 at Kimball Recital Hall by Glenn D. Gunn, 
pianist, and Jan Van Oordt, violinist. Both of these tal- 
instructors at the American 


contained the following 


ented young musicians are 
Conservatory. The program 
numbers: 

for piano and violin Beethoven 
Jan Van Oordt and Glenn Dillard Guan 


Sonata in F, 


.. Bach 
Brahms 
Paganini-Liszt 


Toccata in G...... ones 
a op. 76, No Bees 
Caprice in E.. 


Gunn, 


Mr. 

Adagio _ ..Brucl 
La Clochette.... sine , aie oben Paganini 
(Arranged by Jan Van Oordt.) 

Mr. Van Oordt 
Impromptu, op. 36..... .Chopin 
Ballade in B minor.... ‘ : Liszt 
Mr. Gunn. 

ATA ccoces . ‘ ‘ - Goldmark 
Airs Russe... : Wieniawski 
Mr. Van Oordt. 

Miss Louise Robyn, accompanist 
©®A® 

George Hamlin, tenor, and Sidney Biden, baritone, in 
their concert in University Hall, Fine Arts Building, the 
evening of February 7, will present a number of novel 


songs and duets which will greatly add to the in 
terest of the evening. Among Mr. Hamlin’s selections 
will be included a group of Sjogren’s songs 
It is said the songs by the 


ties in 


and also a 


number of Brahms’ selections 


Swedish composer, Sjogren, have never been presented 
in Chicago. As John Gustave Emi] Sjogren are replete 
with tender sentiment and melodic harmony, the selections 
should prove agreeably entertaining as well as instruc 
tive. The “Seraglio Garden” is regarded as one of his 
best. Upon Mr. Biden’s program will appear a number 


Hugo Bencker, 
which may not have been heard here before; at least they 
Mr. Biden waa. been a student of 


of songs by the young German composer, 


are not at all familiar 


Robert Franz, of Germany, the group of that composer’s 
songs, which he will also sing, should be given with a 
true rendition. Duets will be presented by Messrs. Ham 
lin and Biden from the works of Rubinstein, Schubert 
Hildach and Goetz. Mrs. Edwin Lapham will appear as 
the accompanist for these artists—a fact which will not 
at all take from, but on the contrary add greatly to, the 


interest and enjoyment of the concert 


®©®A® 


At the elocution and physical culture entertainment 
given under the auspices of the Chicago Musical College, 
the afternoon of January 26, in the recital hall of the col- 
lege building by pupils of Lillian Woodward Gunckel, the 


musical entertainment was given by Miss Elizabeth Peick- 


ert, Mrs. Eva J. Clementi, Mrs. Julia R. Gordon and Miss 
M. Louise McAllister. 
G®Aa® 
Wednesday, January 30, Mrs. Byron L. Smith, 2,140 


gave an enjoyable musicale. 
Coonley-Ward also gave an en- 


Prairie avenue, 
February 1 Mrs. L. A 
tert aining musicale, 


same evening a charity concert was given at the 
O. Twitchell, 3631 Grand boulevard. 
John’s Home for Boys 
G®A® 

The entertainment at Lincoln Hall, 
choir of St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
be for the benefit of the choir encampment fund 
be 


The 
residence of Mrs. J 
for the benefit of St 


given by the 
12, will 
It 


ll be oc- 


to be 
February 
will 


given by the choir and most of the evening wi 


cupied by the rendition of the “Mikado.” 
©®Aa® 
A large audience was entertained at the Highland Park 
Club February 1 by Miss Mary Sprague, of Buena Park 


Miss Sprague is a young lady of Chicago who has spent 


some time in Honolulu and has made a study of the music 
of the Islands, which is peculiarly sweet and simple. Her 


repertory consisted, upon this evening, of Hawaiian songs, 


many of which had been written by the Queen Liliuoka 
lani. She accompanied herself on a native instrument, 
which much resembles a small guitar and is called a “uke 
lele.”” On February 2 she repeated her program at the 
Hinsdale Woman’s Club 
®A® 

A sad and fatal accident occurred January 22, at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association Building, to Miss 
Stella Thomas, of Burlington, Ia. Miss Thomas was the 
oldest daughter of Prof. S. O. Thomas, of that city, and 
came to Chicago to enter the Sherwood Musical Col 
lege to complete her studies, taking up her residence 
in Association Building, where her death occurred 
through an elevator accident. Previous to her arrival in 
Chicago she had taught music in Burlington and com 


pleted a course in the Normal school, and was very promi 


and social circles of that city 


©®A® 


pred 


nent in musical 


the col baritone and 


Pedro T. Tinsley, 
of the works of Samuel Coleridge 
February 3, 


interpreter 
Taylor, a recital 
the 
Dearborn streets 


A © 


Trial by 


gave 


Sunday afternoon, at Grace Presbyterian 


Church, Thirty-fourth and 


© 
which was given 
Thursday 
was a affair. The 
iftieth street and Madison avenue, 
In 


success 


Gilbert and Sullivan's “ 
St. Paul’s Episc 


Jury,” 


by the choir of -opal Church 


evening, January 31, most successful 


Parish House, corner F 


it well filled 


pre ved a 


was 


hl 


as we 


where was given, every way it 
a musical 


® 


late prima donna of the 


financial as 
Oa 
Miss Electa Gifford, the 
of 


Royal 
prima 
Company, 


Opera Amsterdam, Holland, and the recent 
donna soprano of New Orleans French Opera 
has decided to leave the operatic field and devote her time 
to and work After February 
15 she contemplates a tour of the large cities of the North 
We understand that the 
Hannah & Hamlin will sing in Detroit in 
in Toledo, March 4 


wishes are extended to Miss Gifford for good success in 


exclusively recital concert 


she under 


She 


1S management ol 


Febru 


ary and her native city, Our best 


this musical work which she has chosen 
®A® 


\n important musical event which has been for some tim« 
under discussion and which received a public announcement 
last week, is that the Metropolitan Opera Com 
Apri 
indebted 


within the 


>»? 


for one week beginning 
the Auditorium, 
as it was thought a week’s engage- 


profitable and of advantage 


pany comes to Chicago 
To Milward Adams, of 
for this arrangement, 


we are 


ment would prove alike to 
both public and singers 
G®A® 
Friday evening of last week the Kenwood Club gave a 
concert. The Country Club, of Evanston, gave a 
very successful minstrel entertainment the same evening 
Also on the same Mrs. J. O. Twichell, 3631 Grand 


boulevard, opene -d her house for a concert for the benefit 


also 


date 











two years’ tour of the country, but it was considered advisa 
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of the St. John’s Home for boys. She was assisted by 
friends, and the evening’s entertainment was most suc- 
cessful. 
®G®A® 

At a musical evening last week given at the home of 
Mrs. L. A. Cooley-Ward, 620 Division street, in honor of 
her daughter, Mrs. William Watkins Davis, of Louisville, 
the Madrigal Club sang Bergemin’s Christmas music. 


G@A®© 


The concert which served as an introduction to Chicago 
of Arthur M. Burton, which was given in Kimball Hall, 
January 30, was a most enjoyable affair. The four old 
Irish melodies, “Eva Toole,” “Love at My Heart,” “The 
Kerry Cow” and “Over Here,” and also the old English 
song, “I Will Give You the Keys of Heaven,” were par- 
ticularly interesting 

©®A©® 

Mr. Gleason, of the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, 
with all the duties that necessarily involve upon the head 
of a musical institution, still finds time to devote to com- 
although not so much as his friends could wish 
he is at work upon a short 
acquisition to the 


position 
At present, in a leisurely way 
work which will prove an agreeable 
other interesting works by this composer. 
©®A® 

Tuesday evening, at Kimball Hall, the annual concert 
of J. B. Corbett’s Mandolin Orchestra was given under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory. The light 
mandolin music proved an agreeable diversion, the solo 
sts giving fine selections and good renditions, and the en 
xceptionally good. 


©Aa® 


Hall concert of Sunday after- 


semble playing was « 


Turner 
had a fine and appreciative audience to 
Alfred S. Ely, baritone, and John 
The orchestral selctions given were: Over- 
ture, “La Gazza Ladra,” Rossini; from “Travi 
overture, “Poet and Peasant,” Suppe; the 
“Where the Citrons Bloom”; the march 
a descriptive piece, “The Forge in 


The North Side 
noon, January 27, 
listen to the soloists, 
Schon, basso 
fantaisie 
ata,” Verdi: 
Strauss waltz, 
from “Fatinitza,” and 
the Forest.” 

At North Side Turner Hall, 
orchestra, under Carl Bunge, 
gram, with Helen McLemore, 


linist, as soloists 


Sunday, February 3, the 
a miscellaneous pro 


and Carl Becker, 


gave 


soprano, 


©®Aao® 

Mr. Waterous gave in University Hall, Fine Arts Build- 
farewell recital, a duet by Abt, with Mrs. Water- 
“The Horn,” the Handel “Honor and 
‘ardinal’s Song from “The Jewess.” The 
isting talent was Mrs, Waterous, Mrs. Schmidt and 
Seeboeck, Newton and Kuhn 

Mr. Waterous spending 
in Europe 


ous, Flegier’s 
\rms,” and the ¢ 


contemplates some time in 


tudy while 
©®A® 

Miss Helen Snow, 
much 


f January 31 205 Goethe 


musical which was very enjoyed. 

\mong those who contributed to the evening’s enter- 
nment were the vocalists Mr. Inham and Mr. Devoll 

©A® 

kridge has been engaged as teacher in the 

in the Fine Arts Building. Mr 

Mockridge is now on a successful concert tour throughout 

the large cities of the Northwest 
ill give a recital in March, before beginning 


treet gave i 


Whitney Moc 


Sherwood Music School 


It is expected that he 
his teaching 


A “Persian Garden” Quartet. 


VA GARDNER COLEMAN, soprano; Mrs. 
Jocelyn Horne, contralto; George W. Jenkins, 
U7 tenor, and Lyman Ward, bass, constituted the 

solo quartet which gave this work last week 
at the Probst residence, Englewood, N. J., with Pianist 

F. W. Riesberg. 

THe Musicat Courier takes pleasure in presenting this 
quartet, inasmuch as it represents a most harmonious and 
well balanced ensemble. Each artist is an excellent soloist, 
but at the same time musician enough to sink the individ- 
uality in the quartet as a whole. 

The opening tenor solo, “Before the Phantom,” showed 
the stuff of which Jenkins is made, and his “Iram Indeed 


ail 





GEO. W. JENKINS, 


Tenor 


MRS. JOCELYN HORNE, 


Contralto 


heightened the impression. The duet with the 
“A Book of Verses,”’ was sung with great expres- 
sion, and much unity; then “Alas! That Spring Should 
Vanish With the Rose,” and “Ah! Moon of My Delight,” 
all these showed Jenkins in the best possible light. A great 
voice has this man. 

Mrs. Horne’s singing of the second solo, “Ah! Not a 
Drop,” created a stir by reason of her soulful singing, and 
“I Sometimes Think That Never Blows So Red” 
deed full of tenderest expression. The following alto solo, 
ending ‘ Waste Not Your Hour,” was listened to with great 
attention, 

Basso Ward, least known of these singers, at once proved 
y his first solo, “Myself 
followed by enthusias 


Is Gone” 
soprano, 


was in 


and was sung most dramatically 


his right to such good company b 
When Young,” 
The ease of his vocal delivery and the sonor 
indeed, this young fellow’s 
As Then 


which caused a stir, 
tic applause. 
ity of the organ are remarkable 
future will well bear watching. Impressive was “ 
the Tulip,” and when he sang about the “Angel of the 
Darker Drink, Death,” he was given most flattering atten 
tion. He is a pupil of Mrs. Horne. 

Eva Gardner Coleman is known as a brilliant young con 
cert singer, of pleasing presence, and on this occasion she 
Her important solo, “I Sent 
C, created instant 


found many new admirers. 
My Soul,” ending with the famous high 
impression, the audience evidently rea‘izing that here was a 
singer far out of the ordinary. She, too, received flattering 
applause—in this the individual soloists shared, in truth 
The quartets all went well together, and Mrs. Horne is to 
be felicitated on her judgment in the selecting of such a 
well balanced group of singers 

Certainly, this singing is enhanced by the su 
perior pianism of F. W 


however, 


Riesberg, the accompanist. He 


has abundant technic, sympathy with the soloist and mu 
sicianly judgment, added to ripe experience in this spe- 
cialty. In the “Persian Garden” all these qualities are 
needed to bring out its beauty. 


Guilmant Organ School Reception. 


RECEPTION in honor of pupils of the 

gan School was given by William C. 

Carl at their residence, 34 West Twelfth 
evening of January 24. 

Among those present were Mrs. A. B. Felgemaker and 
Miss Felgemaker, of Erie, Pa.; Miss Duffield, Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Wagoner, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. S. Wilson, Daniel 
Lang, the Miss Lauretta Fay Barnaby, Mr 


Guilmant Or 
Carl and Miss 
street, on the 


Misses Low, 





LYMAN WARD, 
Soprano. Bass 


EVA GARDNER COLEMAN, 


Laymon, Miss Holmes, 
Miss Florence Carl, Fred 
Pollock 


Kent, Henry E. Schweitzer, R. C 
William Crawford, Mrs. Fletcher, 
erick Henry Carl, Miss Leining, Hugh Fergueson 
and Frederick Blakeman. 

An admirable musical program was contributed by Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Cheney, the Welsh soprano; Miss Kate 
Percy Douglas, Axel C. Hallbeck, Mrs 
Ellen Fletcher-Caples, Miss Kathrin Vreeland, Edward W 
Gray, tenor, and Mrs. Gertrude E! McKellar and 
Miss Frances P 

The event succeeded a creditable recital given on the af 


soprano, Mrs 


izabeth 

Jones, pianists 

ternoon of the same day by the following students of the 

Guilmant Organ School: Miss Margaret B. Low (Bayonne 
J.), Henry E. Schweitzer (Bethlehem, Pa.), Mrs. Ger 
McKellar (Bradford. Pa.), Daniel (New 

and Miss Ruth Wallace (New York) 


trude E Lang 


York), 


Hadden Alexander Students’ Musicale. 

Mrs. Hadden 
ple to her studios in Carnegie 
last, the 
It was a great pleasure 


Alexander invited a large number of peo 


Hall, on 
given by her 


Mx ynday evening 


occasion being a musicale pupils 


to hear the pupils play, the pieces 


for eight hands on two pianos exciting enthusiasm. Mrs 


Alexander and Harry Briggs played a Rubinstein Con 


Briggs taking the solo 


It was 


certo for piano and orchestra, Mr 
and Mrs. Alexander the orchestral part 
and reflected great credit upon the thoroughness of 


splendidly 
done, 
Mrs. Alexander’s work, as exemplified in the playing of her 
star pupil, Mr Vocal contributions were given by 
Miss 


Sherman Stan 


Briggs 
four of Francis Fischer Powers’ most talented pupils: 
Miss Welling. Mrs 
ley and Miss Mary Lansing, and their efforts 


Florence Levi, Annie 


added very 
success of the 


materially to the evening 
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London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
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nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
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way. The apparatus required in teach- 
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after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
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St. Louris, February 1, 1901 


mE 


terest 


week just closing has been one of great in 
in musical affairs. Not only have there 
been some excellent concerts on the list, but the 
rumored the Choral-Symphony 


Society has been under constant discussion with 


dissolution of 
musicians and music lovers. The concerts have 
been of a very high order and it would be delightful indeed 
could the St. Louis public have such entertainments with 


regularity each week 





©®A® 
On Monday evening, January 28, at the Odéon, Mme 
Teresa Carrefio gave one of the most delightful and in 
structive piano recitals given in this city for some time 
She proved herself worthy of the great reputation which she 
has gained by her art and her great merit. A fairly good 
audience assembled to hear her, and she was encored en 
thusiastically and repeatedly recalled after all of her num 

bers 
Mn 
Fantaisie in ( 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 3 
No. 1 


Carrefio’s program was as follows 
minor Mozart 
Beethoven 
Nocturne, op. 63 Chopin 
Barcarolle Chopin 
Etude, A flat 


Scherzo, op. 31 


Chopin 
Chopin 
Fantaisie in C major Schumann 
Lei Mir Gegriisst Schubert-Liszt 
Du Bist Die Ruhe scl 
Stanchen v Schubert- Liszt 


ubert-Liszt 
n Shakespeare 


Erlkénig Schubert- Liszt 


©®A® 

On Tuesday evening, January 29, at the Odéon, the Apol 
lo Club gave the second concert of the season, and the au 
dience, filled 
the Odéon nearly full, and proved the unfailing popularity 
The the best 
the club has given for a long time, the work of the chorus 
The soloists 


which assembled in spite of the bad weather, 


of this excellent organization concert was 
being better than has been heard for years 
were also very capable, and while not as good as some of 
the former soloists brought here by the club, nevertheless 
their playing was greatly enjoyed and cordially applauded 


Hugo Becker 


Gabrilowitsch, 


the famous violoncellist, of Berlin, and Ossip 


pianist, of Russia, assisted the club in giving 
the concert 
The program was as follows 
Vocal Waltz Bullard 
Apollo Clut 
Allegr Bocherin 


Mr. Becker: 


AMY ROBIE 


Solo Violinist. 


23000/\\ 


INSTRUCTION. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
ress 


184 West 82d St., NEW YORK. 


Adagio and 














KATHRIN 


HILKE 


~SOPRANO.- 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 
44 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK. 













The Testament, op. 93, No Marschner 


Water Lily, Gavotte Kar) Linders 
Apolio Club. 

Ballade, G minor, op. 23 Chopin 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch 

Cantabile ° Cui 

Menuetto . Becker 

Perpetuum Mobile Fitzenhagen 
Mr. Becker 

On the Sea, op. 92, N ; Dudley Buck 


» Club 
Gavotte, D minor Gabrilowitsch 
Romance, F 
Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 8 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch 


Schumann 
Liszt 


sharp major 


Oft in the Stilly Moore 


Night 
Apollo Club 


The work of the club was on a much surer basis than at 


the last concert, showing the good results of hard and 
earnest work. There were no “breaks” to speak of, and 
the club felt a certain confidence about their work that 


The best thing of the even- 
which, 


vrought an excellent effect 
ing was perhaps the dainty “Water Lily” song, 
though better suited to women’s voices than men’s, was 
st charming and dainty manner 

artist. His best 


He played this 


rendered in a mé 
Hugo Becker, the ‘cellist, is a good 


number was the Menuetto by himself 
with more effect than any of the others 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch has a dreamy way of interpreting 
music which is He produces 


a wonderful singing tone on the piano and has consider- 


very beautiful and artistic 


able technic 
©®AaA® 
The pupils of Mrs. Nellie 
by Mrs. Bertha Winslow-Fitch, soprano, gave a very de- 
lightful piano recital at Henneman’s Hall 
Saturday Mrs. Hessenbruch is to 
be congratulated on the marked skill in interpretation and 
technic which her pupils have acquired, and it can be pre- 
musicians will be heard 
before many years Mrs. Hessenbruch 
gave two numbers herself, “Shadow Dance,” MacDowell, 


Allen-Hessenbruch, assisted 


on Olive street, 


evening, January 26 


dicted that many of these young 


have gone by 


ind Octave Etude, Godard 


Mrs. Fitch, who is a well-known soprano in this city, 


ang Nevin’s “My Rosary Becker's “Springtide” and 
(; is “Nevada Star.’ 
®Aa® 
Ii is a great pleasure to be able to record that the 


diffi 


ves last week, and have 


settled the financial 


found themsel 


Choral-Symphony Society have 


] which they 


on with the concerts for this season and 


culty in 


determined to a 


with those indefinit@y to come. A guarantee fund has 


been raised and the society will be on a surer footing from 


now on than it has been for some time. It is sincerely 


hoped that this organization, which has been in existence 
for so many years and has done more for music in this 
city than any other club or society, will meet with better 
success in the years to come 

The next concert will take place on 
February 7. at the Odéon. It will be 
and Haydn's “Creation” will be given. Mrs 
sem De Moss, soprano; Wm. H 
Bushnell, bass, and Charles Galloway 


rhursday evening 
an oratorio program 
Mamie His 
Rieger, tenor; Ericsson 
will be the 


organist 
soloists 

®©®A® 
The Castle Square Opera Company has given an ex- 
cellent week of “Romeo and Juliet,” Gounod’s beautiful 





Gilbert and Sullivan's “Patience” w 


and inspiring opera 
be given next week. 
®AaA® 
Alfred G. Robyn’s organ recital at the 
day afternoon was one of the best he has given 
son. RocKWELL S 


Odéon last Sun 
this sea 
BrRANK 


Mary Munchhoff in Leipsic. 
[By Caste. ] 
Leirpsic, February 1, 1901 
Musical Courier, New York 
ARY MUNCHHOFF had a great su 


night in Gewandhaus concert 


cess here last 
KRANICH 


Baernstein’s Ovation in Detroit. 

OSEPH S. BAERNSTEIN was the 
J ond concert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Jan 
uary 25, and this made his third appearance with this or 
After his first ‘Vulcan's 
Philemon and Baucis,” he was re 


, ‘ . 
soloist at the sec 


chestra within a year number 


Song,” from Gounod’s 


called with enthusiasm, and he responded with the stirring 


bass solo from “The Messiah,” with orchestra, “Why Do 
the Nations.” After his second number, which was a 
group of five songs, one of which he had to repeat (“The 
Sweetest Flower that Blows,” by Van der Stucken), he re 
ceived a perfect ovation After bowing his acknowledg 


ments many times, he sang “The Calf of Gold,” from Gou 


“Faust.” This set the audience wild, and the house 


nod’s 


rang with applause for many minutes while Baernstein 


times bowing, but there was 


+} 


traveled back and forth many 


no let up; the orchestra gathered their instruments t 


continue the program, but nothing would do—Baernstein 


had to sing again, and this time it was the “Two Gren- 


adiers,” by Schumann. Again applause broke forth, and, 


although Director Kalsow had rapped for the orchestra’s 


attention, he could not begin, and he was forced to ask 


Mr. Baernstein who had been coming repeatedly and bow 


ing to the audience, to sing again He sang “Off to 


Philadelphia,” and even then it looked as though this had 
been his first number, as by now all through the house 
arose shouts of “Bravo.” “More.” &c After many more 


and the audience took 
words “O, This 


bows he was forced to sing again 
the hint from the song, as it begins with the 
Is My Departing Time.” 


There seems to be no one who visits Detroit who can 


fill the house and arouse such enthusiasm as this young 


basso, and with each appearance his popularity seems 


grow 


\ year ago Baernstein was unknown to the Detroit mu 


sic lover, but to-day, when matters of art are spoken of 


and perfection of vocal art, Baernstein seems to be the 


point of perfection from which all comparisons are mad 
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fe HE RE i isa Ww estern composer pn will make a 

song for you at the modest rate of $1.50. We 
know of some Eastern composers whose songs are 
not worth even a third of that amount! 


—~-- 


pA DEREWSKI’S opera, “Manru”—not 

“Mauru”—has been accepted by the Court 
Theatre of Dresden, and will be produced in that 
city next May, under Schuch’s direction. 


GILBERT WEBB, the music critic of the 

* London Standard, has opened a lively col- 

umn devoted to music and musicians in the Referee, 
of London. The column is signed “Lancelot.” 


DELINA PATTI cables THe Musticat Cou- 
RIER: “Statement not true. Patti-Cepar- 
sTROM.” This refers to our cabled inquiry as to 
the truth of the story going the rounds that Patti 
was to return here next season. 


hg is pleasing if “negative” news that Fanchon 

Thompson, the greatest of all advertised Car- 
paid her photographer’s bill 
sailed for Paris last week. What an artist will 
Fanchon be when she reaches her heavenly man- 


mens, before she 


sion! 


HE United Singers of auckiye, at a meeting 
held last Sunday, accepted the resignations 
of six of the fourteen societies that have decided to 
withdraw. An effort will be made to have eight 
of the societies reconsider their determination to 
leave the union. As THe MusicaL Courter has 
previously stated, these disagreements are the re 
sult of the mismanagement of the Saengerfest held 
in Brooklyn last summer, and it is all another ex 
ample of “sowing the wind and reaping the whirl 
wind.” 


a 


L EOPOLD GODOWSKY, who returned from 

his triumphs in Berlin last week, is now on the 
Pacific Coast playing a series of engagements. It 
must be a matter of great pride to all Americans 
that this pianist, who is identified so closely with 
our musical interests here, scored such remarkable 
success in the ultra-critical capital of Germany. Mr. 
Godowsky has had many engagements offered to 
him in Europe, and he will, upon the completion of 
his American tour here in March or April, imme 
diately return to Europe, remaining there severai 
years. 


MUSICIANS BORN IN FEBRUARY. 


EBRUARY, the month of the amethyst, St. 
Valentine, leap year divisions; the month dear 

to all patriotic American because both 
Washington and Lincoln claim it as their natal 
month, opens, according to the laws of astrology, 
with the sign Aquarius still ruling the destinies of 
all persons born from the Ist to the 20th inst. With 
the beginning of February 20 or thereabouts, the 
Pisces is ushered in, and the 


hearts, 


astrological sign 
native born at that time will, according to the wis- 
dom of the ‘‘Seers,” partake of characteristics totally 
unlike the Aquarius persons, and a hasty glance at 
the birthdays of great musicians born in the month 
of February would seem to confirm this statement. 
Certainly, no two musicians, 1. e., no two men, could 
be more unlike than Mendelssohn and Handel, the 
former born February 3 and the latter February 23. 
Chopin was born February 22 (Washington’s Birth 
day). Other composers, whose works do live after 
them, born in the month of February include Henry 
Litolff (February 6) 1818, died (August 
Johann Ladislaus Dussek, born (February 


Charles 
6) 1891; 


9) 1761, died (March 20) 1812; Albert Kéler-Béla, 
born (February 13) 1820, died (November 20) 
1882; Michael Praetorius, born (February 15) 1571, 
died on his birthday in 1621 ; Luigi Boccherini, born 
(February 19) 1743, died (May 28) 1805; Henri 
Vieuxtemps, born (February 20) 1820, died (June 
6) 1881; Carl Czerny, born (February 20) 1791, 
died (July 15) 1857; Niels Wilhelm Gade, born 
(February 22) 1809, died (October 17) 1849; Gioa- 
chino Antonio Rossini, born in leap year (Feb 
ruary 29) 1792, died November 13) 1868. 

Adelina Patti was born at Madrid February 10, 
1843, and this youngest looking woman for her 
years will celebrate next Sunday her fifty-eighth 
birthday. Ole Bornemann Bull was born at Ber- 
gen, Norway, February 5, 1810, and passed away 
near his old home August 17, 1880. There are 
plenty of persons, with long memories, who do not 
hesitate to declare now that the Norwegian was not 
a great violinist, but, then, let his soul rest in peace! 
Arrigo Boito, the composer of “Mephistopheles,” 
was born at Padua, February 14, 1842, and when 
last heard from was still very much alive. 

The writers who have devoted years to the study 
and research of the old Eastern science of astrology 
have ascribed “soul” and “memory” as the higher 
attributes of all persons born under the sign Aqua 
rius. The Aquarius individual is credited by the 
astrologers with astonishing readiness to absorb in 
formation from every source, and that without hard 
Here, there is a musical truth for 
those who recall with what ease Schubert and Men- 
delssohn composed. Schubert was born January 
31, also under Aquarius, that sign prevailing from 
January Allowing for the dif- 
ference of station and wealth, there was a remark 
able similarity in the personal traits of Schubert and 
gifted musicians 


study. again, 


20 to February 20. 


Mendelssohn, and both of these 
human characteristics of 


family pride, anxiety 


died young. The more 
Aquarius people are said to be 
over investments, the habit of procrastinating, and a 
tendency to brag, but we are assured that these peo 
ple can overcome all these faults by cultivating their 
attributes, 
understood. With 
Triplicity, linked at the outgoing point with Pisces, 
the farther end of the Water Triplicity, 
that is, according to the as- 
casually 


higher which are remarkable when 


Aquarius, head sign of the Air 
something 
is bound to happen; 
trological predictions, and we who are 
viewing the musical side of the science realize that 
something did happen when Chopin and Handel 
were born. The difference in their styles of com- 
position may be explained by the different centuries 
in which they were born, but that both were men 
with natures not easy to comprehend has been made 
clear to us by their biographers. It is always the 
case with people born on the “Cusp,” partaking as 
they do of two signs, a combination often of hostile 
elements. 

No wonder the com- 
“William Tell” hated 
work as we are told the devil hates holy water. 
Rossini was born in leap year, 1792. 
He only had a birthday every four years. While he 
wrote the score for ““The Barber” in less than three 
weeks, he passed the last twenty-six years of his life 
upon this earth in luxurious idleness at Passy, the 
“Stabat Mater,” 
1842, was Rossini’s last work, and, although in full 


Poor, dear, lazy Rossini! 
poser of “The Barber” and 


February 29, 


Parisian suburb. The completed in 
possession of his faculties, he never composed an 
other work, and he lived on until 1868. Rossini was 

After Feb 


Aquarius no longer holds sway. The as 


born in full influence of the sign Pisces. 
ruary 26 
trologers tell us Pisces people, in fact, all persons 
born in the watery 
This tendency to shirk work is at 


domain, are not naturally 
clined to labor. 
tributed to native restlessness, 
3ut as we remarked last 

‘Musicians Born in Jan- 


a strong love of ease 
and desire for novelty. | 
month in a brief review of ‘ 
uary,” it is a big subject, and the pros and cons 
must be well considered by all who dip into the 
mysteries of astrology. 
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ITS FINAL DOOM. 


HE strength of a principle is in the conscious 
ness of its right, and the very fact that a prin 
ciple conceives this within itself makes it imper 
vious to all assault. When, years ago, THE Mvu- 
SICAL CouRIER, in the interests of American mu- 
sical development, decided to sacrifice every com 
mercial prospect for the purpose of asserting and 
insisting upon the natural rights of the musical 
people and the musical interests of the country, 
the step was taken in response to a principle that 
was already insisting upon recognition, awaiting 
merely for a mouthpiece to give it universal utter 
ance. There is absolutely no credit whatever due 
to THe Musicat Courter for the position it took 
in the premises; it was merely exercising its logical 
function of stating what the American musical pub 
lic compelled it to think and recognize. The peo 
ple were then already tired and disgusted with the 
pretense proposed and maintained by the Foreign 
opera scheme to the effect that it was conducted for 
the good of music here; the musical people felt 
and knew that Foreign opera in this country sig- 
nified merely and only just so much money in the 
pockets of those who could get it and hold it no 
matter how or under what conditions. 
Grau! Why, Mr. Grau was and is merely sym 
bolical of the character of the infamous periodical 
foreign invasion that robs the American native 
musical talent of its hope and its future to bene 
fit a “gang”’ (yes, let us use the word) of foreign 
hybrids under the false pretense that they repre 
sent musical or operatic art. Mr. Grau is as much 
a victim as most any American singer or musician; 
he is also a sacrifice. For years past he has been 
laboring to acquire a reputation as an operatic man- 
ager, whose name was to be identified with success, 
and yet at the very outset, due to the very causes 
that are still at work, his firm failed and his name 
was drawn into the controversy of bankruptcy. 
He fought to regain position; he struggled hard 
in the West to defeat the natural prejudices of the 
people against the criminal and omnivorous waste 
of money involved in the high salary scandal, and 
he fought here in the East and with skill he averted 
difficulties most men would fear to face, and to- 
day he sees, as others have seen with him, that 
opera under Foreign auspices is doomed to death 
and decay, just as it was under Maretzek, De Vivo, 
Neuendorff, Strakosch, Mapleson and Abbey. 

The personality is not in evidence. It is not a 
question of Grau or Jones or Smithkins. It is a 
principle. The people of this country reject opera 
under foreign auspices because it has been and is a 
fraud and an imposition under the guise of which 
millions of dollars are paid out to foreign singers 
under a peculiar underhand arrangement through 
which their names are exploited with hypocritical 
purpose in order to impress the public with a value 
that does not exist. 

The name of Art is prostituted to further the 
project, and in time a huge advertising engine is 
created and manipulated to cajole and fool the pub- 
lic. This is the general outline. The singers who 
receive one thousand dollars here for a given rea- 
son get one hundred dollars for the very same work 


and reason in Europe. It is an infamous, swin- 





dling game, and the people of the Union have 
gauged it and have refused to countenance it. 

Mr. Grau just at present happens to be the vic- 
tim of the scheme because he inherited it, but 
whether it be Grau or anybody else the scheme is 
and necessarily must be a failure, because it is cor- 
rupt in the core and because the people are con- 
scious of its rottenness. Whether it continues or 
not is not the question at this moment, because its 
continuance can never lead to success. It will al- 
ways thwart and dwarf our native effort in music 
until we banish it permanently. 


The world at large, and particularly the world of 


America, is not solicitous regarding Mr. Grau’s 
profits or the profits of any opera manager. Who 


cares whether Mr. Grau makes $40,000 a season or 
loses $20,000 a season; but the musical people of 
this country are anxious to know how much longer 
this cancer will remain in the body musical. That 
is the point. Even the wealthy opera patrons are 


sufficiently patriotic not to permit their seats to 
remain unsold when they do not use them, for they 
take advantage of opportunities to dispose of them, 
having been trained to speculate in opera seats by 
the various managers themselves. The American 
musicians as a body never attend the foreign opera. 


New 


attendance, but the bulk of musicians of America 


Here in York a few musicians alternate in 
never care to listen to “star” performances, because 
a ‘star’ performance is not musical and cannot be 
artistic, no matter how great the star or stars 
may be. 

We have pointed out with unerring frequency 
that the “star” system is not only an imposition 
but that it is suicidal, that it is self-destructive and 
that it must cease with the influence of the “stars.” 
Here we have it this very day. The whole Metro 
politan opera system depends upon the notions, the 
health or the opportunities of a “star.” Is that a 
permanent artistic investment? Certainly it is not 
a safe commercial or financial investment. Here 
in our blessed America no capitalists would invest 
their money in an enterprise depending entirely 
and absolutely upon one human life, with all the 
contingencies and emergencies possible to destroy 
or place it hors du combat. 

The manager apologizes—each and every man 
ager apologizes—for the high salaries paid to the 
foreign singers, and hides behind the paltry ex 
cuse that these enormous sums must be paid if 
these singers are to come here. Is there an honest 
man who would hesitate when the suggestion is 
proposed to him that he might fail by paying such 
inordinate salaries? Cannot Mr. Grau come be- 
fore the public and explain the case, and would 
not the American, particularly the American pub 
lic sustain him? He would have compelled Tue 
MUSICAL COURIER to applaud him had he publicly 
declared the impossibility of solvency under a sys- 
tem that enriches periodically a lot of foreign sing- 
ers at the expense of Art, of Music and of public 
business morality, for it is against ethics to pay 
people salaries in the name of an institution when 
the financial success of the institution becomes im 


perilled through such compacts and contracts. 
Some Daily Papers. 


What has been said by the daily papers on this 


subject is now, at last, in accordance with what 


this paper has been uttering for more than five 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


years. We reprint in another column an editorial 
from the New York Herald which reads like one 
of our old editorials, and some remarks from the 
like MusIcAL 


It will not take much more time for the 


Evening Post that read COURIER 
phrases. 
daily papers as a body to recognize the fearful evil 
this Foreign Opera Scheme represents and the di 
rect injury it does to music and musicians in this 
country. 

One side alone shows how seriously it affects 
our people here. The salaries paid to the foreign 
singers are so excessive that the opera manage 
ment must seek some means to make money out 
of the opera singers outside of opera, and in con 
sequence Sunday night concerts are given, mem 
bers of the company hese concerts are 


singing 


not sacred; they are secular concerts nearly all of 


them, but they prevent our own musicians from 


giving genuine sacred concerts. No one can com 


in giving Sunday 


4 


pete with the opera management 


night concerts, because the foreign opera singers 
are by contract compelled to sing in them to equal 
ize the fearfully high salaries they get for thei 


daily 


opera performances Phe press should learn 
why no great sacred choral musical work can evet 
be heard here. It is due to the destructive Sunday 
night secular concert scheme under the opera man 
agement 

Moreover, these overpaid singers are leased by the 
opera management to sing at festivals and in con 
certs, and the price they receive is divided between 
them and the management hese foreign opera 
singers are therefore used to kill off all chances of 
our own native and resident singers to come before 
the public and develop as concert singers. Our girls 
can go into the Department Stores and become sales 
ladies and our young men of musical talent may as 
well become baseball players or barbers on limited 
trains Chere is absolutely no opportunities for 
these Americans so long as the foreign opera sing 
ers are cast against them, with the daily papers con 
stantly booming them free of charge, while no 
American musician can be mentioned unless he be 
comes an advertiser—a good business proposition 
were it not applied unequally to the disadvantage of 
the American. 

Furthermore, not one of these foreign opera sing 
ers will ever sing a song composed by an American; 


it is with disdain and active contempt fearlessly 


expressed that they look upon any musical work 
\s long as we cannot 


shall 


never 


composed in this country 
hear our own works we remain ignorant of 


their value, and we can hear them while 


American musical life is controlled by a lot of 
foreign opera singers who are here temporarily 
merely to get all the money within reach, ignoring 
at all times all that affects the future of American 
musical development. The daily press until now 
has continually indorsed the scheme, and yet it can 
not save it from annihilation, simply because it is 
destroyed by the greater force of public opinion 
which inherently whatever 


opposes represents 


antagonism to national development 
The Performances. 


The star system prevents opera from becoming 
an artistic unity, which it must be to be opera. The 
unit at the Metropolitan is the star and not the work 

the opera, which is another word for work. Mr 


Grau was not strong enough to prevent the stars 
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from driving him to the last limit, although Jean de 
Reszké, great star as he is or has been made, cannot 
insure the success of the season. The people refuse 
to support even the stars, which is a logical out- 
come of centering the performances upon them. 
The people cannot afford to do so at the ruinous 
prices charged, and the millionaires take no personal 
interest in either opera or star. They know that at 
a nod from a society leader the whole social function 
might be transferred to the vaudeville, which is so 
much in evidence at the private homes of the mil- 
lionaires, being more suited to American ideas of 
arias sung in mysterious 


entertainment than 


tongues. The millionaires are merely following the 
behests of a few society leaders and hardly remem- 
ber the names of the operas given. 

The performances cannot be artistic because, as 
already said, there can be no artistic unity—the first 
law of opera, particularly the modern opera and 
music drama. Everything is subordinated to the 
stars, and that ends unity. The results are always 
barren of artistic effect and indeed such a thing is 
unlooked for at the Metropolitan. The people who 
go go to hear this or that singer or cast and not this 
or that opera. Change the cast and the people will 
demand a return of the money, the opera itself 
being inconsequential. Such is the result of educa- 
tion. Stop these stars and the opera ceases, and now 
it appears as if it is to cease, even with the stars. 
Why? The people want new stars. Not new operas, 
but new stars. The foreign opera scheme always 
booms the stars, never the opera. 

There are many performances given at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House that would never be tolerated 
in small cities of central Europe outside of France, 
and even in France—in cities like Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, Lyons, the audiences would not permit 
the performances to go dn. This season Mr. Grau 
replaced a director like Paur by putting Walter 
Damrosch at the desk for the important works after 
various musical fiascos during 15 years past have 
repeatedly shown that no matter what his other gifts 
may be Mr. Damrosch is not an orchestral or oper- 
atic conductor. It is simply a mistaken vocation, 
and yet our musical life must suffer from it, as if 
other difficulties were not already sufficient to make 
the future of music here hopeless. It seems as if 
the Damrosches must be saddled on New York’s 
musical life no matter what the past record shows, 
no matter how ineffectual past efforts to float their 
projects have been. And this is not asserting that 
Walter Damrosch is not a good musician; on the 
contrary, he is an accomplished musician, but he is 
not a conductor except for open air concerts such 
as he gave in one of the parks of Philadelphia some 
seasons ago. Such programs amid such pleasant 
and sympathetic environment can be made interest- 
ing by him, but as to symphonies and operas—well, 
musical New York knows all about this story. 

It is therefore impossible to secure an artistic 
season with this foreign opera system. It cannot 
be done, and Mr. Grau may be wise in suspending 
the opera for a season or two. We are afraid that 
he does not appreciate the philosophy of the operatic 
question, and this may be due to the fact that he is 
not an artistic mentor and from a musical point of 
view is disqualified, for he knows nothing of music. 
Certainly his business judgment cannot be relied 


upon when we examine that record ever since his 


name is associated with opera ventures. He is 


honest, but he risks too much. He means to do the 
proper thing, but he is not endowed with the 
strength requisite to meet the issue. Mental fibre 
is lacking and he has no confidence in opera as a 
source of public entertainment and education. He 
must rely too much on the advice of the very people 
to whom he pays salaries instead of having the 
strength and the character based upon knowledge 
of the subject to guide and control them and regu- 
late their functions. In short, Mr. Grau is fre- 
quently helpless. 

When he steps before the public as he does to-day 
and finally admits all that THe Musicat Courter 
has been claiming, even in his own interests, there is 
reason to hope that enlightenment has overcome 
him and that he realizes with us that the system is 
to blame and not he. He has assumed all along that 
THe Musica Courier has been opposed to Grau, 
and with this mistake as a premise he naturally 
reached a false conclusion, for it was not Grau, but 
the manager of a foreign scheme which is operating 
on misleading lines that found this paper in opposi- 
tion, and that opposition represented healthy public 
sentiment, as we now recognize, for the press and 
the people have joined our standard, proclaiming 
with us that the Foreign High Salary Crime must 
cease and that we must have opera in New York 
and not stars. For such a purpose we need not a 
star manager, but an artistic manager, whose knows 
the difference between Mozart and Verdi, between 
Meyerbeer and Wagner, and between the romantic 
and the classical schools, and who can on the 
strength of his own judgment make the necessary 
decisions. 

Mr. Grau cannot be expected to trouble himself 
with such matters, and as for the financial division 
of the scheme, it could be put into the hands of a 
man whose business reputation would be a guarantee 
that he would refuse to pay to foreign singers 
twice, thrice, five and six times as much as they get 
in Europe, while his patriotism would prevent him 
from using the scheme to destroy American music 
and musicians. 

Opera can be made a success in New York, but 
not a vicious foreign speculation conducted by peo- 
ple living abroad, who merely look upon this com- 
munity as a cow good for so much milk every 
season. In truth the people of this big town should 
be heartily ashamed of themselves for having per- 
mitted this bold and audacious speculation of a 
handful of foreigners to exist as long as it has. 
There is not a single argument to be made in its 
favor. It is doomed to failure; it must be banished 
because it is not in consonance with the artistic de- 
velopment of the nation. As an institution foreign 
opera in America is a decrepid, forsaken fraud and 
it cannot be sustained. A man like Mr. Grau should 
long since have foreseen that this system which had 
already undermined many others here would make 
no exception in his case, but would victimize him 
with as much indifference as it did his predecessors. 
In the hands of such a fierce fraud as the Foreign 
Opera System more competent men than Mr. Grau 
had to admit the impossibility of continuing on the 
present basis. He should have joined the people by 
joining forces with THe MusicaL Courter, and 
then the brazen demands of the Foreign Horde could 
When he 


viewed our campaign as a personal question he made 


have been successfully met by him. 


the greatest of all errors, for it drove him into sup- 
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porting the very policy which he in his own interests 
should have opposed. He placed himself in the 
ranks of the High Salary singers, and sooner or 


later he was sure to be devoured by them. 


“ TOSCA ” AT THE OPERA. 
UCCINI’S 
acts, was sung for the first time in this coun- 

try last Monday night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The work was produced about a year ago 
in Rome. Its success carried it to other Italian 
cities, and finally to London, where it was given at 
Covent Garden with De Lucia, Scotti and Ternina 
So well received was it that it was 


“Tosca,” a “melodrama” in three 


in the cast. 
thrice repeated. The book—a very well made one 
was done by Illica and Giacosa, old hands at the 
business. They took the famous Sardou play “La 
Tosca,” lopped off the article in the title, boiled 
down the five acts into three, and added at least 
two situations, against the wish of the French 
dramatist. Bernhardt and the late Fanny Daven- 
port have made familiar to us the Roman opera 
singer beloved of Cavardossi, the painter. The 
condensation of the various scenes are extremely 
effective in the libretto, and Puccini has provided 
some very clever, if not highly original, music. 

The tendency to subordinate music to action has 
been a steadily growing one in the works of the 
Neo-Italian school. The play is paramount, and 
Wagner’s theories are carried to an extreme, to an 
absurd reduction, that would make him smile were 
he alive. For that reason Puccini calls his version 
a “melodrama,” and by that title the piece must 
be judged; for “Tosca” is not opera, music drama 
or opera comique—it is a play, the interest and ac- 
tion of which are heightened by the aid of dramatic 
music. 

The first scene shows us the Church of Saint An- 
drea alla Valle, in Rome, a. p. 1800. Angeolotti, a 
political fugitive, who has escaped from the fortress 
of St. Angelo, enters. He conceals himself before 
the sacristan follows him. 
painter, appears. He is at work on a holy picture. 
To him the fugitive reveals himself after the sac- 
ristan is sent away, and is aided in his preparations 
for flight. The entrance of Tosca, the favorite 


Then Cavardossi, the 


Roman opera singer, enamored of Cavardossi, at 
A scene of pouting jealousy 
She is got rid of, for the 


once recalls Sardou. 
and endearment follows. 
artist is concerned about the concealed prisoner. 
Food is given him, when the booming of the can- 
non from the fortress announces his escape. Scar- 
pia, chief of police—cruel, lustful Scarpia—appears 
He suspects Cavardossi, and being in love with 
Tosca, who has returned, he plays upon her jeal 
ous feelings by showing her a fan discovered in an 
adjoining chapel. The finale is very imposing. To 
the ringing of bells, cannon firing, a chanting 
choir, Scarpia declaims his passion with relapses 
into hypocritical piety. The some 
pretty music, and there is a love duo of interest. 
All set musical situations are avoided and the con 
certed numbers almost banished. As there is little 
melos, Puccini employs a species of rapid parlando, 
and knows well how to handle a crowd. The death 
motive is the theme most in evidence in the score 
during this act, an ugly dissonance. There is no 
attempt at organic development of motives in the 
Each character has its label, and 


sacristan has 


Wagnerian sense. 
this label appears and reappears throughout with 
little attempt at structural alteration. Speed is the 
only desideratum. 

Even a man of lesser musical ability than Puc- 
cini could have made an effect in act two. Scarpia 
is discovered at table. Through the window on an- 
other floor of the palace floats the music of the 
Queen’s concert, at which Tosca is singing. Cavar- 
dossi is brought in, charged with conniving at the 
escape of a political prisoner. He refuses to re- 
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veal the hiding place of Angeolotti, and is put to 
the torture. Tosca is forced to hear his groans. 
The situation is horrible, though not so horrible 
as in the play, for Puccini’s melodramatic music 
rather conventionalizes this cruel episode. Cavar- 
dossi is taken away to be shot after Tosca tells of 
What follows is 

The woman 


Angeolotti’s secret hiding place. 
very dramatic, or melodramatic. 
chased about the apartment promises Scarpia her 
favor, and he proceeds to write out a passport for 
Then comes the familiar Bernhardt 
“business.” The brutal wretch is stabbed with a 
knife picked up from the table, and his dead body 
Ternina 


the lovers. 


lighted to ignominious death by candles. 
is superb in this scene. 

Act three is an anti-climax. 
ful droning by a shepherd “off stage” to give at- 
mosphere, we suppose, and, contrary to the play, 


There is some dole- 


who is sentenced 
Tosca tells 


the lovers meet, after Cavardossi- 
to be shot—sings a doleful tenor solo. 
him to simulate death, for the dead Scarpia had 
promised her a mock execution. They sing a long 
duo, and the execution takes place. 
readers are aware, the vengeful Scarpia had not 
given the instructions he promised. So Cavardossi 
is killed, and this affords Ternina an opportunity 
for some tragic acting. She is wonderful in the 
part, particularly if her Isolde is considered. She 
sings and acts as if she had been raised on the melo 
dramatic terrors of Italian opera. Scotti, as Scar 
pia, was in a role that suited him exactly. He also 
Gilibert was a jolly sexton—his 
shadowy 


But, as our 


sang very well. 


part—and Cremonini was a 
Dufriche made an excellent fugitive. 


often 


original 
Cavardossi. 
As a whole, the 
never original, but full of vivacity, dramatic force 
and well The chief fault is the lack of 
vivid characterization. Scarpia and Tosca’s music 
would fit almost any of the characters of latter day 
Italian operas. The production was a worthy one, 
the church set being the richest. Act two 
hardly in good taste; but there was effective light- 
Mancinelli conducted 


music is sketchy, trivial, 


sc red. 


was 


ing in the last act. 


HE following paragraph appeared in the Lon- 

don Daily News: 

“A French paper gives what purports to be a list 
of salaries paid by Mr. Grau to his operatic artists 
in New York. The sums quoted may at any rate 
be accepted as the fees which the singers would like 
to receive. They run: 

‘M. Jean de Reszké, £490 a night for forty per 
formances; Melba, £240, Madame 
Ternina, £200 nightly; Madame Nordica, £12,000 
for the season; M. Van Dyck, £200; M. Edouard 
de Reszké, £140; Signor Scotti, £100 a night.’ 

“No such fees are, or probably could be, paid in 


Madame and 


London. The highest sum ever received by an art- 
ist at Covent Garden was, we believe, by Madame 
Patti, who was paid by Sir Augustus Harris £3,000 
for six representations. And it is further said that, 
after she had paid for her new costumes, for the al- 
terations to her jewels (£50,000 worth of which were 
taken out of their settings and sewn on to a bodice 
for ‘La Traviata’), and so forth, Madame Patti 
found herself out of pocket by the transaction.” 

like to receive” of 


Observe the subtle “would 


Percy Tompkins! 


sé HE ideal love for an extraordinary and over- 
developed genius is undoubtedly that which 

the great Beethoven got when he married his cook.” 
Thus is musical history rewritten by the Evening 
Beethoven never married his cook. Bee- 
married at all. Goethe 
Perhaps the editorial writer 
have Goethe. Always 


Journal! 


thoven never married 
Christine Vulpius. 
quoted from may meant 


verify quotations! 





Brahma. 


If the red slayer thinks he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again 


Far o1 near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

are shame 


forgot to me is 


And one to me and iame 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings 

I am the doubter and the doubt; 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings 


for my abode 


The strong gods pine 
And pine in vain the sacred Sever 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 


Find me, and turn thy back on heaven 


RIEDRICH NIETZSCHE’S GESAMMELTE 
BRIEFE. Schuster & 
Loeffler. This is the first volume of the long ex 
pected and much desired letters edited by Dr. Peter 
This first con 


Erster band. Berlin: 


Gast. There are to be four volumes. 


tains 211 pages. Some of these have appeared in 


various periodical publications, and also in Frau 
brothers 


Forster- Nietzsche's her 


There are eighty-seven addressed to his old school- 


biography of 
fellow Baron Gersdorf. Dr. Gast prefaces the book 
with some facts: 

“On August 28, 1900, Friedrich Nietzsche died 
at Weimar in the arms of his sister Elizabeth. 
Owing to her tireless husbanding of her brother’s 


strength Nietzsche remained as long as he did 
among the living. Perhaps no patient, suffering 
from such a malady, was ever tended with the 


same ingenious care, the same passionate tender- 
ness. The personal magnetism of his sister, more 
than her nursing, galvanized the wrecked nerves 
and relaxed muscles of the sufferer into faint life. 
Whoever visited him, whatever question was ad- 
dressed to him, he alw ays kept his eyes fixed search- 
ingly on her. Her face, her low, persuasive voice, 
her gentle hand, seemed to him the only sure anchor 
During his last 


They 


left in a reeling, topsy-turvy world. 
years she supplied his vision and his mind. 
became years of almost perfect inward peace, which 
they never could have been without this devoted 
sister’s unfailing tact and judicious management 
As one looked at Nietzsche, half lying back in his 
white draperies, which gave him the air of a Brah 
man priest, his deep set, 
from beneath the bushy brows, the nobility of his 


sunken eyes gazing out 


inscrutable expression, the leonine, majestic pose of 
his thinker’s head, one had the feeling that this man 
could never die, but with that fixed outlook would 
lie there for all eternity.” 

Nietzsche wrote to Gersdorf about his search for 
a style: 

“I know it will amuse you when I admit that my 
chief trouble in preparing my paper on Diogenes 
Laertes is style—my German style, not to speak of 
my Latin. 
and [| find that I have lived too long innocent of 


The scales have fallen from my eves 


The categorical imperative: ‘Thou shalt and 
must write!’ has awakened me from my dream. | 
tried hard to write well, and, lo! my pen was 
paralyzed: I could not do it, and it annoyed me. 


style. 


Then I had buzzing in my head the style admoni- 
tions of Lessing, Lichtenberg and Schopenhauer 
It comforted me to reflect that these three authorities 
one and all maintain that it is difficult to write well, 
that no man is born with a good style, but it is 
necessary to work and hew hardwood to attain it 
* The conviction was born in on me, too, 
that some gay devils must be let loose in my style; 
I ought, it struck me, to learn to play on it as | 
would on a piano, and not play only acquired pieces, 
but free improvisations free as possible, yet with 
method in them.” 
“Solitary walks are my refreshment (he wrote in 
Yesterday 


I rushed 


the days of his Basle professorship) 

there was a grand and mighty Gewitter. 
to a mountain in the neighborhood and watched the 
spectacle from a hut where a man was slaughtering 
kids. The 
lashing round me ribbons of hail. | 


two storm grew and waxed furious, 


felt a curious 
exaltation, and recognized the fact that we can only 


understand Nature properly by throwing off our 
worldly cares and responsibilities and flying into 


What 


with all his restless little aims and strivings? 


moment, 
What 
the eternal question of Right and Wrong, Good and 
Evil, Ought and Ought Not? How different these 


her arms. was man to me at that 


free powers of cloud, lightning, hail unadulter 
ated by ethics; pure, clear Will unblurred by 


breathings of the intellect.” 

In 1889, before his brain was forever darkened, 
he wrote to Professor Knortz: 

“The task of giving any true picture of me as 
thinker, writer and poet seems to me one beset with 
insuperable difficulties. The first attempt was made 
by the Danish critic George Brandes, who has given 
a course of lectures on me in Copenhagen, which 
he assures me has made my name popular in Scan 


dinavia. In France I have a limited circle of ad- 
mirers, among whom is M. Taine. * * | am 


certain that my position of ‘Immoralist’ is too pre 
mature for these times, the soil is too unprepared. 
All thought of propaganda 
have not lifted a finger in that direction 


my ‘Zarathustra’ to be the deepest work that exists 


is far from me and [| 
I believe 


in the German language and the most perfect, but 
for that to be the general opinion presupposes whole 
races yet unborn. I should almost advise people to 
begin to study me in my last works—Jenseits von 
Gut und Bose’ and ‘Genealogie der Moral.’ To me 
personally my middle books are the most sympa- 
thetic— Morgenroéthe’ and ‘Die Fréhliche Wissen 
‘Die 
youthful productions in a certain sense 


schaft,’ Unzeitgemassen Betrachtungen’ 
are of the 
highest importance in the history of my develop 


ment. * * *% 


The essay against Strauss raised 
a hurricane; the one on Schopenhauer I especially 
recommend to be read. For some years of my life 
which belong to the happiest I was linked in closest 
intimacy and friendship with Wagner and his wife, 
Frau Cosima Wagner. If I now belong to those 
who oppose the Wagnerian movement tooth-and-nail 
7% My 


books, I fancy, in wealth of psychological experi 


I am prompted by no personal motive 


ence, in boldness and freeness of expression, belong 


to the very first rank. In the art of construction 


and artistry of presentment | fear no comparison 
Long affection, confiding familiarity, profound rev 
erence unite me to the German language. Sufficient 
reason for my inability to read, with few exceptions, 
any books written in that language.” 

The Nietzsche case! Nietzsche was in an insane 
asylum from 1888 until his death. Dr. Hermann 
Turck asserts that his work was done during a 
comparatively sane interval between two incar 
cerations. 

Of what value, then, is such writing, emanating 
as it does from a disordered brain? Dr. Simon 


Nordau declared the unfortunate author the 


philosopher of Degeneracy, for the critic of De 
generacy has peopled the world—his world—with 
degenerate popes, priests, poets, painters, musicians, 
dramatists and even degenerate wall paper, and of 











course this weltering mass, this intellectual putres- 
cence, must, according to Nordau, have its philo- 
sophical system. Nietzsche is to Degeneracy what 
Schopenhauer was to Pessimism, Molinos to Quiet- 
ism, Comte to Positivism. He did not create the 
movement. It was in the air. He gave it a place 
in the philosophical arcanum; he became its high 
priest, its exponent, its mouthpiece. 

All this according to Nordau. 

What does Nietzsche preach? What is his central 
doctrine divested of its increments of anti-Semit- 
ism, anti-Wagnerism, anti-Christianity and anti- 
everything? 

Simply-a doctrine as old as the first invertebrate 
organism that floated in torrid seas beneath a blaz- 
ing moon: Egoism, individualism, personal free- 
dom, selfhood. 

He is the apostle of the ego, and he refuses to 
accept the system spinning of the Teutonic spider 
philosophers of the day. He is a proclaimer of the 
rank animalism of man. He believes in the body 
and not in the soul of theology, and he is but an 
intellectual variant of the man Cabanis abhorred of 
Lamenais, who declared that “Man is a digestive 
tube pierced at both ends!’’ Is there anything new 
in all this? 

From Heraclitus to Hobbes materialism has 
flowed, a sturdy current, parallel with hundreds of 
more spiritual creeds. I say “more spiritual creeds,” 
for the spiritualizing of what was once contemptu- 
ously called dead, inorganic matter is being steadily 
prosecuted by every earnest man of science to-day, 
whether he be electrician, biologist or chemist. 

Nietzsche’s voice is raised against the mysta- 
gogues, occultists and reactionary theologians who, 
in the name of religion and art, would put science 
once more under the ban of a century ago. 

Like Walt Whitman, his is the voice of a healthy, 
natural man arraigning the artificial in society. He 
is sensual, knowing the value of now and the fearful 
uncertainty of the future. He is the strong Pagan 
man who hates the weak and ailing. He therefore 
hates the religion of the weak and oppressed— 
Christianity. He is an aristocrat in art, believing 
that there should be an art for artists, and an art— 
an inferior art—for inferior intelligences. 

He forgot that there is an art for the artist, his 
own particular art. And into it none but the equally 
gifted may have an entrance. And he forgot, too, 
that all great art is rooted in the soil of earth. 

Nietzsche hates the music that is beloved of the 
world. Yet; after the twentieth hearing of “Car- 
men’’—"Carmen,”’ which could not have been writ- 
ten before Wagner—he frantically asserts that Bizet 
is a greater man than Wagner, that he is blither, 
that he possesses the divine gaiety, sparkle and in- 
describable fascination of the Greeks! From these 
letters we learn that as a joke he put up Bizet as a 
man of straw to fight the Wagner idol. And a joke 
it is. 

He writes in “Antichrist” : 

“Christianity has taken the part of all the weak, 
the low, the ill-constituted, it has made an idol out 
of the antagonism to the preservative instincts of 
strong life, it has ruined the reason even of the in- 
tellectually strongest natures, in that it taught men 
to regard the highest values of intellectuality as 
sinful, as misleading, as temptations.” 

Alas! must we then throw away the fruits of that 
difficult wrestle we have had with the lower animal 
impulses for the past two thousand years? The 
Greeks taught us the beauty of a chastened life. 
Goethe, who was Nietzsche’s god, preached this 
doctrine in his long and wonderful life, a life that 
was a work of art in itself, although viewed sus- 
piciously to this day by prudes and prigs without 
temperament. 

Elsewhere he asks: 

‘What is good ?>—All that increases the feeling of 
power, will to power, power itself, in man. 

“What is bad?—Ali that proceeds from weakness. 


SS Ee eee 


“What is happiness?—The feeling that power 
increases—that a resistance is overcome. 

“Not contentedness, but more power; not peace 
at any price, but warfare; not virtue, but capacity 
(virtue in the Renaissance style, virtu, virtue free 
from any moralic acid). 

“The weak and ill-constituted shall perish: first 
principle of our charity. And people shall help them 
to do so. 

“What is more injurious than any crime?— 
Practical sympathy for all the ill-constituted and 
weak—Christianity.” * * * 

In a word, to this flamboyant critic Christianity 
is really the survival of the unfittest, to employ the 
jargon of science. 

He rejects with contempt pity, that pity which is 
akin to love, and therefore he hates Wagner, for in 
Wagner's music is the note of yearning love and 
pity sounded by a master hand. 

To Nietzsche George Eliot’s 

O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

7° 2 * im s60m 

For miserable aims that end with self 
would have been as silly as was the optimism of 
Liebnitz to Schopenhauer. 

This Nietzsche was a terrible fellow, a very 
Berseker in his mad rage against all existing insti- 
tutions. He used a battering ram of rare dialectic 
skill, and thump! bang! crash! go the religious, 
social and artistic fabrics reared ages ago. But 
when the brilliant smoke of his style clears away 
we still see standing the same venerable institutions. 
This tornado philosopher does damage only to the 
outlying structures. He lets in light on some dark 
and dank places. He is a tonic for malaria, musical 
and religious, and there is value even in his own 
fantastic Transvaluation of all Values. 

There is ozone in his stormy attacks, and I think 
that he will prove a hammer, indeed, to quote his 
own expression, for the pitiful swarms of mystics, 
table tippers, spiritualists, theosophists, Christian 
Scientists and all the rest of the dreamy crew that 
are trying to make of Buddhism and Christianity 
mere tenuous treacle and a poor, feeble amalgam 
of the weakest elements of both faiths. 

I fancy if Friederich Nietzsche had been a man of 
physical resources he would have been a hero. The 
late Anton Seidl once told me that he knew the 
unlucky writer when he was a rank Wagnerian. 
He was slight of stature, evidently of delicate health, 
but in his eyes burned the restless fire of genius. 
If that same energy could have been transmuted 
into action he might have been a sane, healthy man 
to-day. 

In all this he was not unlike Stendhal, of whom 
Jules Lémaitre wrote: 

“A grand man of action, paralyzed little by little 
by his incomparable analysis.” 

Nietzsche burned his brain away by a too 
strenuous analysis of life. 

Read that cautious critic of the Jews, M. Anatole 
Le-Roy-Beaulieu, in “Israel Among the Nations.” 
He asks: 

“Are the Jews undermining belief? Are the dis- 
eases that menace modern Christianity specifically 
Semitic? No. Skepticism, materialism, Nihilism, 
far from being Jewish products, are diseases caught 
by the Jews, from the Christians.” 

This should dispose of Nietzsche, his anti- 
Semitism and wild talk about Chandala sects debas- 
ing mankind. 

Yet do I assert that the man, despite his vagaries, 
his dithyrambic explosions and his vaporing 
vaticinations, is a tonic, a bracing draught for our 
brains saturated with pessimism and unfaith. 

I would rather read Nietzsche than Nordau. The 
one lashes us with the stinging vhips of scorn like 
unto some grand old Hebrew prophet. But- if 
Nietzsche is analytic, he is, or attempts to be, syn- 


thetic. He constructs for us his dream of the best 
possible universe. 

Nordau, the borrower of other men’s intellectual 
plumage, simply sits and preens himself in a 
Diogenic tub, or else, like his namesake, Simon 
Stylites, he perches on top of his arid column and 
mockingly calls down to us, and his voice is the 
voice of the Ghetto: 

“You are all mad, the world is mad, all, all except 
Max Simon the Nordau.” 

I recommend to all Wagnerites Nietzsche’s 
“Der Fall Wagner,” which is translated in the firs: 
volume of his works published by Macmillan & Co. 

It is bound to take the silly edge off the hero 
worship of Wagner. 

It will also demonstrate that Wagner is great, and 
Wagnerism dangerous. Nietzsche saw with clear 
eyes the danger that threatens absolute music be- 
cause of Wagnerian principles. You must never 
lose sight of the fact that Wagner is as great a 
dramatist as a composer and that with him the 
drama almost always takes precedence. His de- 
viation from his own theory was his artistic salva- 
tion, producing the noblest result—witness “Tristan 
and Isolde.” 

Therein lies his evil for young composers. He is 
a man of the theatre. His music, divested of all the 
metaphysical verbiage heaped upon it by Wagner 
and Wagnerian critics, is music of the footlights. 
A great formalist he is, but it is Wagner’s form, 
not the form for symphonic writers. It is all well 
enough to say that the symphony has had its day; 
but its form, despite numberless modifications, will 
survive as long as absolute music itself. And, O 
my children! music pure and simple, for itself and 
undefiled by costumes, scenery, limelights and vocal 
virtuosi, is the greatest and noblest music, all said 
and done. 

Last, but least, Nietzsche will amuse you, because 
he is the source of Nordau’s diatribes. Everything 
his witty and wonderful pen traced has been 
clumsily imitated by Nordau in his attacks on 
Wagner. 

You must read the clever things Nietzsche says 
in his “Roving Expeditions of an Inopportune 
Philosopher.” 

He speaks of a great pianist as “Liszt; or, the 
School of Running-after Women.” A neat pun in 
German. 


“George Sand or lactea ubertas, i. e., the milk 
cow with the fine style.” 

He writes of Germany as having arbitrarily 
stupefied by itself for nearly a thousand years! 

“Nowhere have the two great European narcotics, 
alcohol and Christianity, been more wickedly mis- 
used. Recently a third has been introduced, with 
which alone every refined and bold activity of in- 
tellect can be wiped out—music, our constipated, 
constipating German music. How much moody 
heaviness, lameness, humidity and dressing-gown 
mood, how much beer is in German intelligence!” 

You can readily understand that this Nietzsche is 
a Latin. He is agile of temperament, his mind a 
supple one; he loves the keen rapier thrusts, the 
glancing thrust pf the Celt. He hates Germany. 
Was he a German? I know that he had Polish 
blood in his veins. The name originally was 
Nietzky. He is Slavic at times, and yet what a 
contradictory man and how naive his egotism! 
More feminine altogether than masculine was this 
febrile, capricious mind, and a hater of the Teuton, 
a race that is at once both fat and nervous. Vance 
Thompson, who long ago made elaborate studies of 
Nietzsche and his philosophy, was much amused at 
this bracketing of two apparently antipodal qualities 
—fatness and nervousness in the German peoples. 
If the Germans did not drink beer in quantity they 
might conquer Europe. Their national phlegm is 
the safety valve of their enormous activities. At 
bottom the Teuton has a savage, nervous tempera- 
ment. It peeped forth even in that great Greek 
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Goethe, and its growl may be heard in the contra- 
bassi of Beethoven’s symphonic orchestra. Bis- 
marck flaunted it in the face of France and con- 
quered ! 

G@A® 





The painter Makart, who was sometimes as taci- 
turn as Von Moltke, sat for an hour one evening at 
dinner next to the soubrette Josephine Gallmeyer 


¥ without volunteering a word. Finally she lost 
: patience and exclaimed: “Well, dear master, sup- 
“ti pose we change the subject.” 
" ©®A® 
“4 The subject under discussion was the British ap- 
preciation of humor as opposed to the American, 
ne says a writer in the Evening Sun. 
- “What I object to in the Britisher of the comic 
7; papers,” said one who had lived much among Eng- 
#4 lishmen, “is not that he is dense, but that his density 
“ isn’t of the right kind. Your comic paper English 
mas man is stupid, but he is not stupid in the way that a 
4 real Englishman is stupid. His universal dullness 
4 is a mere symbol, as the wholesale removal of the 
- initial h has come to be the symbol of his accent. 
Now, I'll give you what I hold to be a characteristic 
is example of English density. An Irishman who was 
he over here a short time ago was telling an English- 
cr man and me that story about Lady Ashbourne and 
s. the policeman—lI dare say you know it. Well, any 
n, way, it’s a story well known in Dublin. 
ll “Lady Ashbourne is the wife of the Irish Lord 
y; Chancellor, and she happened to be down in Belfast 
ill attending some function or other. Her carriage was 
O stopped by a policeman, who demanded a pass. An 
id argument ensued and continued for some minutes. 
al Finally one of the carriage windows was lowered 
id and Lady Ashbourne’s head popped out. 
“*Coachman,’ said she, ‘what is the meaning of 
se this delay? Drive on.’ 
ig “The policeman tipped his helmet. 
n “*You can’t go by this way, ma’am, unless you 
n have a pass.’ 
“*But I must go by this way, my man.’ 
IS “*Can’t without a pass, ma'am,’ says the police- 
e man firmly; ‘them’s my orders.’ 
‘Lady Ashbourne gasped. 
e “*Do you know who I am?’ she said. ‘I’m the 
n wife of a Cabinet minister.’ 
“*T don’t care,’ says the policeman, ‘if you were 
k the wife of a Presbyterian minister—them’s my 
orders.’ 
y “Well, my Englishman laughed heartily over the 
' story. ‘Ha, ha!’ he said; ‘I suppose the policeman 
;, thought she meant cabinet maker, or something of 
‘ that sort, eh?’ Now that’s what I| call a character- 
h istic English comment.’ 
- “There. was a Tennesseean present. 
“*Just like a fool Englishman,’ said he. ‘But go 
' ahead with your story about Lady What’s-her-name. 
: Do you reckon she got through, or had she to get 
a pass?” 
$ ®©®AaA®e 
L 
> Jules Jordan, beloved of musical Providence 
(R. I.) and elsewhere, has just published a pretty 
song, “ "IT'wixt You and Me;” a Festival Benedic- 
tus for mixed chorus, solos and organ; a Festival 
Te Deum, also for mixed chorus, solos and organ, 
and a march for male chorus and orchestra called 
“For Fatherland.” The choral works may be 
| especially recommended to singing societies, for 
? they are not too difficult, though exceedingly well 


written and effective. 
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Concert Record of Works by Amer- 
ican Composers. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


Fairy Lullaby.............. ...-Miss Adah Harbison, Chicago, II! 
Fairy Lullaby........ Miss Katherine Cordell, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Ah! Love, But a Day...Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y 


Union College, Alliance, Ohio 


A, Batty GE LG Bescccceccccecccccvescses Diatonic Club, Albany, 
a 


..Walter Hawkins and Stephen Townsend, 


A Song of Love..... 
Canadian Boat Song 


Boston, Mass. 


SE ndecsndinedtine , .Mme. Blauvelt, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wouldn't That Be Queer.. ...Mrs. Alex Marks, Lawrence, Kan. 
My Star ..Mrs. Wade R. Brown, Gaffney, S. ( 
The Thrush.. Monday Fortnightly Club, Boston, Mass 
Scotch Lullaby American Conservatory, Chicago, I) 


My Lassie. Earl Gulick, Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 


Ah! Love, But a Day 


I Send My Heart Up to Thee I harles B. Stevens, Ypsilanti, Mich 
The Years at the Spring | 
Sonata in A minor, op. 34, j; Frederic Shailer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
piano and violin { Piere Adolfo Tirindelli, Cincinnat 
Arthur Foote. 
Suite in D minor, op. 15 
Pig Risenccncecsees 


Selections From Poems, op 
, | 
41 (after Omar Khayyam). 


Piano. ecoces . 
Sonata in G minor Piano 
and violin + The Woman's Club, Evanston, LI 
Through the Long Days. 
Song....... oeeecnbeose | 
On the Way to Kew. Song. | 
Memnon. Song........-.+++-- 
I'm Wearin’ Awa. Song 
Sweetheart. Song. 
Prelude and Fugue, from 
Suite, op. 15. Piano woe | 
Five Poems, op. 4! = 
Omar Khayyam) Piano 


Monday Fortnightly Club, Boston 
Minuetto, op. 9. Violin and 


Piano....... ‘ | 


Melody, op. 44. Violin and 


PIAMO..o.00c0000 


Miss Mabel Louise Cook, 


J 
Suite in C minor, op. 30. Piano.... 


Syracuse, N. Y 
George Scneider, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Serenade in F major, 45 


..Miss Grace Shoemaker, Wilkesbarre, 


op 
Gavotte in B minor. Pa 
Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 
P. 


Clarence E 


Pierrot, op. 34 WIG. Scece 


If You Become a Nun Joseph Byers, Columbus, Ohio 


Song of the Forge Hay, Gloucester, Mass 
Loch 
Loch 
Love Me If I Live. 
Love Me If I Live. 
Love Me If I Live 
Love Me If I Live. 


The Nightingale Has a Lyre 


..Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass 

-_Wm. A. Willett, Ill 

..Miss Carolyn Bayan, Fall River, Mass. 
.Mrs, J. E. Sanderson, Brooklyn, N. Y 
.Mrs 


Miss Fannie Hunt, Terre Haute, Ind 


Lomond....... 


Lomond. Chicago, 


Maier, Terre Haute, Ind. 


of Gold....Miss Bessie Greenwood, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


The Night Has a Thousand | 

EyOS...-.0--eeeeeeveesceeeeees t .Stephen Townsend, Boston, Mass 
O Love, Stay by and Sing 
“ a es .eseeeeeMrs, O. A. Gelino, Boston, Mass 


O Swallow, Swallow, Flying South...Miss Jennie Corea, New York 


Frank Lynes, 
...Mrs. Laura Dietrich Minehan, Buffalo, N. Y 
-Miss Ida Mumford, Cleveland, Ohio 
.F. T. Keller, Buffalo, N. Y 
Mrs. G. Milton Selleck, Brooklyn, N. Y 


He Was a Prince. 
He Was a Prince. 
en 
ee ee See 
Second Tarantelle.. ..Miss Marian Bridge, Detroit, Mich 
Pure and True and Tender.......... Miss Van Duzer, Rockford, II! 
Two Roses............+++ese++e++++++++Miss Van Duzer, Rockford, Ill 
Sweetheart ...Miss Helen F. MacMannus, Brooklyn, N. Y 
DEIR. <occcccndnowess 
ee aaah | 
In Love She Fell............ 
Sweet... chgaddibisetoeses ‘ 
A Thousand Eyes in the 
Pee wos pncandtinndes 7 


Mazurka in E. Piano 


Cantabrigia Club, Cambridge, Mass 


Spinning Song. Piano..... 


The Curfew Bell. Cantata W. Somerville, Baptist Church, 


West Somerville, Mass 
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umns at an early date. 


Edward MacDowell. 


Cradle Hymn, op. 33 
Idyll, op. 33 

Thy Beaming op 
40, No. 3 ‘ 
Three Songs, op. 
Idyll, op. 28, No.4 


From a Wandering 


Eyes, Harvard Musical Association, Bos 


mn, Mass 
58 

Piano | 
Iceberg 
Starlight.. | Laurier Musical Club, Brooklyn, N. Y 
To the Sea... 

(From Sea Pieces, 


op. 55- 


To the Sea, Song 


Berkeley Institute, Oakland, Ca 


From Sea Pieces, op. 55. | 
In an Indian Lodge 
lo a Wild Rose 


From Woodland Sketches, op. 51 


Zanesville, Ohi 


Miss Taylor, 


To a Wild Rose John Rebarer, Chicag 

To a Wild Rose Mr. Reynolds, White Plains, N. Y 

From a Wandering Iceberg | tele te p _ , 
From Sea Pieces, op. 55 \ 

To a Water Lily 

In Autumn Mrs. Tay Wilkesba I 

From Woodland Sketches 

To a Water Lily ) Miss Katharine Hart S 

From Woodland Sketches I j toga, N. Y 

Sea Pieces, oj Ihe Woman’s Club, Evanston, | 

Sea Pieces, op Miss Beatrice Stetson, New York, N. Y 

4. D. 1620 ) Miss Elizabet MacMartin, Mount 
From Sea Pieces, of \ Vernon, N. Y 

Etude de Concert Hut Snow W e, Rockville, In 

My Jean Mr George J]. Whelan, Syra N. ¥ 
HE scheme for music at Buffalo next summer 


rhe 


Saengerfest, 


has been finally arranged. Here it is: 
Music Committee of the National 
to be held here during the Pan-American Expo 
sition, has completed its program. In the recep 
tion concert, which will be held on Monday even 
ing, June 24, will be heard the great Festival Or 
chestra and the United Singers of Buffalo in the 
composed by John Lund, 


principal director of the Saengerfest; the words by 


“Hymn of Greeting,” 


Adolf Finck, secretary of the festival committee 
On the next afternoon will occur the first matinee 
of the festival. There will be singing by a chil 
dren’s chorus of 3,000 voices; orchestra numbers 
and solos by celebrated singers. On Tuesday even 
ing the great massed chorus of 4,000 voices will 
be heard for the first time, in the new Seventy- 
fourth Regiment Armory. On Wednesday after 
noon there will be another matinee concert, and 
on Wednesday evening the last choral concert. 
The Volksfest will take place on Thursday at the 
Pan-American grounds. 
Cappiani Musical Hour. 
ME. LUISA CAPPIANI last week asked a musically 
interested friend to listen to three of her pupils, the 
sopranos, Maud Kennedy, Grace Wood, and tenor, Frank 
Farley. Besides these, Mrs. S. J. Grant, no longer a pupil, 
but one of the best artists in Brooklyn, also sang, reading at 
sight some difficult Miss 
Kennedy sang Arditi’s brilliant concert valse, “Parla,” 


songs by Foerster and others 
in 
fine fashion, with great flexibility and style, also Bassini’s 
“Ave Mara,” with churchly devotion 

Miss Wood sang “Thou Brilliant 


coming the difficulties in this number with ease, 


sird 


and singing 


David's ovel 


with nice taste and effectiveness. Before studying with 


Crane, of Potsdam 
known as a leader among women in the vocal art 
Young Farley sang Mendelssohn’s “If With All Your 


Cappiani she was with Miss Julia E. 


Hearts” well, and the romanze from Flotow’s “Martha,” as 
well as the difficult Verdi aria, “Heavenly Aida,” with much 
dramatic impulse. He robust which 
orly requires more cultivation to make it immensely effect 
ive. 

Mme “Phrenology, 
Physiology and Psychology in Connection with Music and 
Singing” at the American Institute of Phrenology recently 
and the readers of Tae Musicat Courter may be interested 
to know the address is likely to be published in these coi 


has a tenor voice, 


Cappiani delivered an address on 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 





AUGUSTUS VIANESI, 
HENRY T. FINCK, 
MAX SPICKER and others. 


ADMISSION DAILY. 


. . . . . 
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DWIN HARVEY LOCKHART is known as a 
baritone singer of agreeable voice, warm, in- 
telligent in the handling, and musical at all 
times. Originally a Powers student, he has by 

force of effort, backed by a heap of good common sense, 

attained to his own studio, church position, &c 
The first of his two studio musicales occurred last Thurs- 

day afternoon and evening, when Mr. Lockhart received 

visits from some half a hundred people, entertaining them 
with some good music—and a taste of his very best punch. 

Among those who sang were Miss Emma Williams, the 

contralto of the Central Presbyterian Church, Fifty-seventh 

street, whose solos and duets with Lockhart were most 











has a particularly deep and rich voice, and 
should be heard oftener. Her distinct enunciation is like- 
wise a thing of which any singer may be proud. Miss Mc- 
Gibney gave some of her original cantillations, and Lock- 
hart sang in the afternoon the “Hindoo Song,” “Scythe 
Song,” “Slumber Boat Song,” and others 

In the evening the studios were crowded, Miss Blake do 
ing some Southern character songs in inimitable style, her 
brother giving several much applauded readings. They are 
both far above the ordinary.* A Mr. Bath, tenor, with a 
pleasant voice, lacking warmth, sang some solos, and young 
Master Quay Pyle, contralto, sang twice. The boy sings 
mighty well. Miss Campbell played a piano solo, and others 
who assisted as pianists and accompanists were Horaée H 
Kinney and Miss Harriet Scheiber; for the latter only 
words of praise can be said. She is reposeful, dignified, 
sympathetic, never obtrusive—and has cultivated legato. 

Mrs. Crossmond, Miss Crossmond, Miss Cauchois, Mrs. 
Davidson, Mrs. Roseland, Miss Shepard, Miss Betts and 
Mrs. Stone assisted in receiving the callers of the day 

©®A® 

Miss Margaret Goetz’s song recital at Mrs. William 
Loomis’ last Tuesday evening was a most successful event 
Che singer sang some little known songs by Philip Count 
of Eulenburg, songs full of character and distinction, as 
follows: “Ingeborg,” “Fruehlingsnacht” and “Die Grue- 
nen Blaetter.” She also sang songs by Schubert and 


pleasing. She 


Schumann not much sung nowadays, such as “Wer machte 
Dich so krank” and ‘“‘Laute,” by Schumann, and “Alinde,”’ 
“Litany” and others by Schubert. 

Encores were demanded after some af the songs in the 
last group, the singer giving Hollander’s ‘““Unterm Mande! 
baum” second time. In this she took the high A with 
head tone, which seemed to surprise the audience, who had 
but just heard from her the low F. Musical conception, ar- 
tistic interpretation, correct French diction and absolutely 
perfect German and English are Miss Goetz’s. Mrs. Gustav 

















‘*Srrauss is a public benefactor, 
for he lifts people out of themselves 
and makes them young.” —New York 
Herald. 





Farewell American Tour, 


COMPRISING THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


or RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


Astor Court Buliding, 





Dannreuther played the accompaniments in sympathetic 
fashion, the Schubert “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen” with 
such delicacy and clarity that it may be said she was the 
one who got the encore which followed. 

A large number of music lovers were present, including 
many well known singers and musicians, who found op- 
portunity to welcome Miss Goetz into the musical ranks of 
metropolitan artists. 

During last month she gave recitals of folk songs in the 
course under the direction of the New York Board of 
Education. 

®A® 

Organist J. Warren Andrews continues to win press 
notices galore, all of the most flattering description. His 
New Durham recital was a great event for that town, one 
of the committee saying they “had always supposed some- 
thing was the matter with their organ, but after hearing him 
play they knew now that the matter was with the organist.” 
Said the Union-Despatch of his recital: 

There was not an inch of available space in the Grove Reformed 
Church at New Durham last evening, when an organ recital was 
given by J. Warren Andrews, the organist of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, in New York, that was not occupied by most appre- 
ciative spectators. 

Mr. Andrews is well known in musical circles. His recitals always 
attract a large audience, and last night’s was no exception to the 
rule. Mr. Andrews’ work was that of a master and elicited praise 
on all sides. 

‘i ®A® 

Carl G. Schmidt's second organ recital at St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church last Tuesday evening found the church well 
filled, the pleasure obtained at the first, a month ago, hav- 
ing evidently served to augment the audience on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Schmidt on this evening darkened the auditorium, 
turning up the lights between the numbers; the effect was 
pleasing, serving to cause greater attention and interest, 
in the way of concentration of mind on the part of the 
listener. 

His chief numbers were Mendelssohn’s Sonata in A 
major, the opening movement, Allegro and Andante, and 
the “Tristan and Isolde’ Vorspiel, arranged by the old 
Weimar organist, A. W. Gottschlag. Mrs. Arthur C. 
Schiller, soprano, assisted, as did Violinist Alfred E. 
Drake. 

The organ in this church, West End avenue and Eighty- 
sixth street, is a fine one, and Mr. Schmidt is doing much 
to awaken interest in that part of the city in organ music 

The next recital will occur on Tuesday evening, March 
5, and all are invited. 

©®A® 

The music by Harvey Worthington Loomis, before, dur- 
ing, and after “The Tragedy of Death,” given at the Em 
pire Theatre last week, is of much distinction, but was 
poorly performed, by an orchestra so limited in numbers, 
that any legitimate effect was out of the question—even 
though it was an augmented theatre orchestra. 

Loomis is full of ideas, writes fluently for singers, but 
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women who represented “The Undines,”’ were none of 
them singers able to cope with the difficulties of this music. 

Teresa Toube has in her the making of an excellent 
actress, with her fine presence and voice, and Edwin Star 
Belknap is to be thanked for his English version of the 
“Rene Peter’ drama. 

Robert Sanford and Mildred Manners were the leading 
successes of “The Marquise Portraits,” and the Moliére 
farce, “The Jealousy of le Barbouille,” went with lots of 
snap, the special feature of the play being the characteriza- 
tion of the doctor by Abraham Kaufman, a young man of 
decided genius. Evelyn Evan’s Angelique also deserves 
more than a passing word. 

®AaA® 

Francis Stuart gave another of his musical evenings at 
86 Madison avenue last Wednesday, Addington Brooke 
singing several numbers, N. Clifford Page playing the 
piano, and other artists assisting. A large and interested 
audience attended, complimenting Stuart on his method, 
as exemplified in the singing of Brooke, and prophesying 
great things for that young man’s future, as well as the 
position Stuart himself is sure to attain here in time 

®Aao® 

The University Glee Club’s concert of a fortnight ago 
was commented on by the daily papers in words of more 
than usual praise; this club is not the ordinary lot of col 
under Conductor 


lege singers, singing nonsense, but 
Arthur Woodruff they have attained to a dignified posi 
tion in the male chorus line. There are some sixty sing 
ers, and their concerts, with soloists 

These fellows had their midwinter smoker at the Berke 
ley Lyceum last week, and with two other affairs to go to 
I still found time to run in for fifteen minutes, and try to 
discern who the men present, both as performers and lis 
Because of the thick smoke this was not 
—excepting that Charles L. Safford gave 


are enjoyable 


teners, were. 
pessible, however 
a character study at the piano, “The Jabberwock,” which 
caused roars of laughter; Hobart Smock sang, and there 
were other goings-on. The chorus sang and there was a 
generally gleeful atmosphere, even though the said at- 
mosphere was thick enough to smoke a live man into a 
ham. 
®G®A® 

Mr. Brounoff returns from his Hornellsville lecture with 
exceedingly pleasant memories of its success. He was 
greeted by a big house, under the auspices of the Ladies 
Musical Culture Club; was lavishly entertained, taken on 
a sleigh ride, urged to remain over Sunday, and in various 
ways made to feel that his visit was appreciated. I have 
repeatedly said this lecture-recital of his on “Russian Mu 
sic and Life” is vastly entertaining and instructive, and 
makes a deep impression wherever it is given 

©®A©® 

Samuel Knight is a young colored man, who, like his 
brother, Theodore Drury, has attained to a considerable 
position in the musical life of New York. Possessed of 
much talent, both for piano playing and composition, Knight 
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has cultivated it to a high degree, and has been on some im 


portant tours. He has published a Caprice, which shows 


originality and fluency of musical thought. He is busy 
teaching, and is a credit to his race—and to the good 
mother who aided him in his desire to leave the beaten 


track and make something of himself 
®A® 

Friends of Tenor E. Ellsworth Giles will be glad to hear 
that he has so far convalesced from typhoid fever that 
he has been able to leave the hospital and go up the Stat 
to his early home, there to strength 
His success at the Maine and New Hampshire festivals will 
be 


recover shattered 


recalled 
4 


®Aae 
Sibyl Sammis writes THe Musicat Courier that het 


tour, begun in November, with the company at the head of 


which is Baritone Ernest Gamble, has fine houses, much 
appreciation and attention everywhere, and that they are at 


present in Northern Pennsylvania and Southern New York. 
©A® 


New Yor, February 3, 1901 


My Dear Mr. Riesserc--When a girl comes a great distance to 
a city like New York she is apt to feel at times that it may have 
been a useless trip, and to discover that some one is interested 


enough to write of her as you did in last week’s Musica Courter 
you can think. 


»u how grateful I feel for what you wrote, dear Mr 


means far more than 
I cannot tell y 
yme splendid notices from papers in the West, 


none as I do the first one I received in New York 


Riesberg. I ha 
but I shall pr 
Thanking 


ve 
ze 
again, and with kindest regards, I am, 


Very sincerely M. B. 


[his young woman has voice and personality and brains, 
and now if as persistence, and good sense, and good 
th. and makes friends, and keeps everlastingly at it, she 
vill be sure to arrive. And if the few honest words in this 
then their 


.. 4 
she fh 


have encouraged her toward her goal, 
is accomplished; for, if there is one thing this paper 


the encouragement of American youth 


@A®. 


stands for, it 


Lehmann, contralto, was one of the solo- 


Lucy Madison 
ists at the College Women’s Club affair last week, sing 
ing a group of Cradle Songs, by Buck, Douglas and 
Scott, also Smith’s “The Quest nd “Autumn Thought,” 
by Massenet 

She also participated in the Fourth Morning Musicale 


of the Harlem Philharmonic Society, on January 31, sing 


ing the Bemberg aria, “Jean d’Arc,”’ and smaller songs 
She closed with the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.”’ Miss 
Lehmann also sang in Philadelphia last week 
> AG. 
Miss Virginia Bailie gave a musical, participated in by 


the members of her piano class, last Saturday forenoon, 
in Carnegie Hall 
®©®A® 
Gustav C, Wirtz will give a recital in Y. M. C. A. Ha 
Harlem, this Friday evening, February 8 
Choir News. 
Edmund Jacques has been engaged as organist at 5t 


Paul’s Chapel, Vesey street, succeeding Leo Kofler, who has 
been pensioned 
Mrs 
Miller at t 
Miss Cornelia W. Marvin is the newly engaged alto of th« 


Zimmerman, of succeeds Frances 


he Forty-eighth Street Collegiate Church 


Church of the Divine Paternity. She haiis from Con 
necticut 

Mrs. Adéle Laeis Baldwin, who has been the contralto 
soloist at the Madison Avenue Reformed Church for the 


past two years, has accepted a similar position with the 
Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth 
street. 

We congratulate Bald 
win, who has a pure, rich contralto voice, of even quality 


that church on securing Mrs. 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. am 


222 HOSZA AVENUE, 
CulFTow, 
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She is a most conscientious artist, and her friends in the and for the perfect control which she has over het e. | 
. ) I g Z 2 190 
Madison Avenue Church will miss her and her voice. Daily Truth, January 29, 1901 
The new quartet at this church, which will be one of the @ae 
best in the city, will consist of Mrs. E, M. Orchard, so Hannah & Hamlin announce that Chas. W. Clark 
prano; Mrs. Adéle Laeis Baldwin, contralto; Mr. Howard, American baritone, with Mrs. Edwin N. Lapham, pianis 
tenor, and Carl E. Dufft, bass will give a recital of English, French and German song 
Miss Marie A. Stilwell, of Rochester, N. Y., has been at University Hall, Fine Arts Building, Monday evening 
engaged as alto of the Washington Avenue Baptist Church February 11, at 830. Mr. Clark’s appearance is alway 
Brooklyn, N. Y., succeeding Miss Preston [here was looked forward to by the public w great interest 
much competition for this place, and the lucky Rochester He recently gave a recital in Grinnell, la., with Mis 
girl can consider herself fortunate. She, with tenor Ques') Mary Wood Chase, where they received the following pres 
nel, was soloist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, comments 
of Newark, last Sunday evening Me Clark the baritone soloist. is s singer of arcat H 
The entire musical arrangements at the Broadway Taber sings with perfect ease even the most difficult select 
nacle, in charge for some years past of C. B. Hawley, have Pe4rance on the stage is one that « aE tter vs 
° ’ pleasing features was his clear er 
been revised, the new arrangements not yet completed MI Ch ' 
— . ss ase the planist wor 
“ > , 
F. W. RIESBERG the unassuming and graceful manner w 
selections.—Grinnell, la., January 26, 1% 
©®AG 
Hannah & Hamlin Notes. ses 
' i olmes Cowper was received w Z enthusiasn 
Charles R. Baker, representative for Hannah & Hamlin, — , 
, : 7 . a recent concert arranged by Messrs. Hannah & Ha 
of Chicago, has just returned from a successful trip through “1 ; 
*s . ; . . at Elkhart, Ind. The press spoke as ws 
Wisconsin under the direction of this bureau. ‘ . 
M m ; Mr. Cowper’s voice enables one 1 I gf 
Mr. Baker left at once for an extended trip through the toughts when ‘he said: “Such songs “Pr aaa 
South, and will visit Atlanta, Nashville, Birmingham, Mem- restless pulse of care, and come like the b tion that { 
phis, Montgomery and other Southern cities after prayer,” for he has a wonderfully symp: ( e, sing 
with a sweet powerfulmess and a rich clearne tone 
G®ae® trancing.—Elkhart Daily Truth, Januar ) 
Hannah & Hamlin have received encouraging reports of 
the success of Miss Gertrude Judd, the young American so- Mr. Cowper has a sweet and well traine ¢ ng 
- : and well handled. He is z al artist ir r training I 
prano, who sang recently in Elkhart, Ind.; Owosso and } . nears Re Dae sh. thephe gt 
. " _ . : 4 tart aily evICew anuary 206, 1901 
Flint, Mich. The secretary of the Goshen (Ind.) Musical 
Club, who heard Miss Judd, writes: ®D®A® 
A party of us attended the St. Cecilia concert given by Hannah & Hamlin are pleased t ounce the success 
your artists at Elkhart, last evening, and were delighted, in a recent concert at Elkhart, Ind Miss Saide Pre 
especially so with Miss Judd, whose magnificent voice and ott a talented young pianist The critics spoke as fo 
sweet manner captivated the entire audience, and as to our jows: 
party, we were very sorry indeed when her last song Miss Prescott, pianist, won by the first select that endere 
closed.” The Elkhart papers also are enthusiastic: and kept the hearty sympathy of her audic g e ¢ 
a a ] a 5 mit Tt t ' rt ve 
Mies Judd’s voice has wide range, and was delicately and sdmir Pag. both as a soloist and an acc: } Da } 
ably handled by her in the various solos she rendered. Her selec a oe 
tions were varied, both in the style and character, and gave her 
ample opportunity to prove to the audience that her naturally sweet how a rare lelicate a P P 
and powerful voice had received such care and training at the hands and has a ve pre g 
{ masters as to be most admirably adapted for public entertainment t € ra weetne 
The depth and richness of all the tones in the register was some elec Elk D ] 
thing decidedly remarkable, 1 the simplicity her manner, her 
weet personality, and the general attractiveness of her style wor 
he audience from the outset, and she had not the least occasion t M 
: , acfarlane Organ Recitals. 
complain of lack of appreciation or expression of pleasure and satis & ’ 
faction. Miss Judd’s heralding had tt been overdrawn, and thos« Will ¢ Macfarlane organist, has issued cards as fo 
who listened to her last night w indorse every word of cor lows 
mendation which the press has given her in the past.—Elkhart Da ? Wi C. Macraatax 
Review, January 29, 1901 
. Announces 
An Hou f Organ Mt 
Miss Judd, with her marvelous voice, completely won the To be given or 
f her hearers, who were unanimous in their praise of her Tuesda Afternoons, Fe r 2 r 
engaging manners and her perfectly charming C Miss s | as’ Church. Fif aven und | y rd 
music is remarkable for its bird-like sweetness and pureness of tone New York City 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Director. 


The Lachmund Conservatory, ssewesssu sere vor. 


PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL AND OTHER BRANCHES. 


Teachers of eminent standing in their respective specialties. 


—" COTTLOW, 


For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 
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American Pianist. 





Just returned from Europe. 
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CLASSES 
IN 
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~ Proposed Liszt Monument. 
Circular. 


New York, February, 1901. 
MONUMENT is to be erected to Franz Liszt 
in Weimar, the old and famous Thuringian 
CO. town which, during Liszt’s residence from 
1847 to 1886, was the “Mecca” not only for 
a multitude of pianists, but also for composers, artists and 
men of letters. Musical history now places Liszt in the 
front rank with the great composers, and asserts that he 


was the master of masters in the art of piano playing, and 
that he exercised an influence as unique as it was potent in 


THE 


MUSICAL COURIER. 





lin). Mr. Paderewski, though not a Liszt pupil, assisted 
at a concert of the Liszt Society, in Leipsic, given for the 
benefit of the monument. 

The undersigned committee feels that New York ought 
also to be represented in the good work, and therefore 
takes pleasure in commending the expressed purpose of 
Richard Burmeister to give a recital of Liszt’s music, and 
devote the gross receipts to the monument fund. Mr. Bur- 
meister studied with Liszt from 1881 to 1884, and accom- 
panied him on his travels to Rome, Budapest and Weimar. 
He has ever been a faithful disciple and admirable expo- 
nent of the master and his methods. 

The recital will take place in Mendelssohn Hall, on 
Thursday evening, February 28. Every lover of piano 


Scholder Piano Recital. 
HE child pianist, Hattie Scholder, who made her 
début earlier in the season with an orchestra, gave 
a recital in Mendelssohn Hall last Tuesday (January 29) 
afternoon. As previously reported in THe Musica 
Courter, the child, who is a pupil and protégé of Samuel 
Eppinger, of the Eppinger Conservatory of Music, is 
rarely gifted and already possesses a remarkably devel- 
oped technic. At the recital the child’s talents were 
shown to best advantage in the Beethoven Variations in 
G major, and in a Chopin waltz and the familiar Butterfly 

Etude, by the Polish composer. 

The Prelude and Fugue in C minor, by Bach, a Pas 





ACCEPTED PRIZE DESIGN OF THE PROPOSED LISZT MONUMENT AT WEIMAR. 


(Hermann Hahn, Munich, Sculptor.} 


the musical life of Europe for more than thirty years. Dur- 
ing that time Liszt proved to be not only the great pro- 
tector of Wagner, but also the foremost promoter of all 
talent whenever he found it. The number of musicians to 
whom he was a benefactor in various Ways will probably 
never be known 

Small wonder, therefore, that soon after his death in 
1886, in Bayreuth, his friends and pupils conceived the 
plan of erecting a monument to his memory. The All- 
germeine Deutsche Musikverein took the matter in hand, 
and Weimar was selected as the place. A prize competi- 
tion for a design was had, and the prize awarded to Her- 
mann Hahn, of Munich. 

Concerning the cost of the monument and the contribu- 
tions thus far received. Dr. Oskar von Hase, head of the 
Leipsic firm Breitkopf & Hartel, and treasurer of the mon- 
ument fund, makes the following statement: The cost is 
estimated at about $11,000; the contributions amount to 
about $8,000, so that about $3,000 is still wanting. The con- 
tributions have come from private donations and receipts 
of concerts given by musical societies and a number of 
artists, chiefly pupils of Liszt, viz., Eugen d’Albert (Dres- 
den), Bernhard Stavenhagen (Munich), Marie Jaell 
(Paris), Robert Freund (Zurich), Alfred Reisenauer (Ber- 


music should feel it a pleasurable duty to contribute liber- 
ally to its success. Signed by 
Dr. Wm. Mason 
H. E. Kreuwsiev. 
Emit PAur. 
H. T. Finck. 
WALTER DAMROSCH 
AuG. SPANUTH. 
JoHN CHuRCH COMPANY 
G. SCHIRMER. 
James HuNEKER. 
And many others. 








Death of Hugo Schmidt. 


UGO SCHMIDT, the first trumpet player of the New 

York Philharmonic Society, died suddenly last Fri- 
day afternoon. The deceased musician came to this coun- 
try from Germany many years ago, and after spending 
some time in San Francisco came to New York. Schmidt 
was also a member of the Aschenbroedel Verein, and was 
a man generally liked by his colleagues. Death was due 
to apoplexy. The funeral was held on Monday. Mr. 
Schmidt is survived by a widow and several children. 


torale and Caprice by Scarlatti, the “Mignon” Etude, by 
Schitt; “Bird as Prophet,” by Schumann; a Chopin Noc 
turne and another Etude by Chopin, completed the child’s 
program. She played the Butterfly Etude and Schu 
mann’s “Traumerei” as encores. A very friendly and ap 
preciative audience applauded the little girl 

John Dempsey, a baritone, assisted the young pianist 
and his piano accompaniments were played by Mr. Ep 
pinger 


An Ovation for Arthur Mees. 


LARGE and fashionable audience attended the last 
A concert of the Mendelssohn Union, of Orange, 
N. J. The conductor, Arthur Mees, who is immensely 
popular in all of the “Oranges,” received an ovation, and 
this demonstrative way of showing their approval of good 
work, is greatly to the credit of the community. The con- 
cert was given in the Orange Music Hall, and was from 
every point of view a great success. Bruch’s musical set 
ting to Schiller’s “Song of the Bell” proved a capital 
number. It was charmingly sung by the soloists and the 
union to orchestral accompaniment. 








ENRICO TOSELLI 


Ghe Young Italian Piano Virtuoso 
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Mme. CarreXo will play the Steinway. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Operatic Situation. 


[Editorial New York //era/d January 90, 1901.) 
(See back files of The Musical Courier for five years from 
which this editorial is compiled.) 

HERE are whispers about the foyers of the Metropoli- 

tan Opera House that the customary season of grand 

opera is not to be given next winter, and that hereafter it 

will only be provided in alternate years. It is said that this 

is a necessity because the general public does not support 

the opera sufficiently to insure there being a profit on the 

enormously expensive undertaking. The theory advanced 

is that the only way to increase the popular appetite for 

grand opera is to starve the public into hunger, and then 

allow it to gorge itself for a season, when it will eat 

ravenously of the operatic meal, after which it is best to 
give it a period of rest. 

Nowhere in the world is opera given on such lavish 
scale as in New York, where during a lengthy season there 
is a company that includes practically all the great stars 
of Europe and America. And nowhere are the artists paid 
such enormous—one might say ridiculously high—-salaries. 

Nor is the public ungenerous in its patronage when one 
considers the enormous total that is paid in at the box 
office of the Metropolitan Opera House, the receipts last 
season amounting to nearly $1,000,000 

Let us look at the situation fairly and squarely, and see 
what is the condition of affairs. 

There is a good deal of foolish prattle indulged in to the 
effect that New York is a great operatic centre, where the 
people at large are so fond of opera that they throng the 
Metropolitan to listen to and enjoy the music, and that pa- 
trons of the Metropolitan are the devotees of musical art. 

Rubbish; absolutely rubbish. Not half of the audiences 
at the Metropolitan are there to study the intricacies of a 
Wagnerian score or analyze the music of the modern school. 
If the truth must be told, they are there because it is the 
fashion to be seen in a box or orchestra chair; because they 
have new toilets to display; because it is the accepted meet 
ing place between dinner and the cotillon; because it helps 
kill time and enables one to see and be seen, to chat and 
gossip and indulge in small talk, to look charming in a 
box and scan critically and cynically one’s neighbors who 
are on view, and, happily, in less gorgeous costumes. 

The other half—or less—of the audience are there for 
some more serious purpose, and they are not more numer- 
ous in their attendance because the prices are high and be- 
cause in a lengthy season they become surfeited with the 
toujours perdrix of the operatic offerings 

But between the one class and the other, you say, nearly 
a million dollars is paid in during the season; why, then, 
should there be any talk of only giving opera every other 
winter ? 

Now you have hit the nail on the head. The opera re 
ceipts at even $1,000,000 hardly more than meet the ex 
penses—that is, a season that is running along at the million 
dollar rate is not safely beyond peril. Two or three weeks 
of ill luck, an indisposition here and there of a favorite, 
and the receipts will fall to a figure that in a fortnight wipes 
out the whole profit of the year 

When it costs, as it does this season, $40,000 to mount 
two operas that will be given perhaps four performances 
each, and when “all stars casts” are provided at salaries 
that aggregate $10,000 for one evening, one realizes the 
enormous expenses that are involved, and the necessity to 
the success of the season that the house should be com 
pletely filled every time the curtain rises. New York may 
be fond of opera, but if so it is a curious fact that it can 


only be tempted in large numbers to the Metropolitan, out- 
side of the “dress show” tiers, when phenomenal casts 
are announced. Such'a company as is now-at the Opera 
House—the pick of all Europe, and at salaries that are in- 
flated to four or five times the figures paid abroad—cannot 
be maintained here regularly, winter after winter, unless 
salaries are reduced or those of the fashionable set who 
go to the opera for fashion’s sake are willing to pay the 
difference. The general public will not pay more, that is 
quite evident. 

There is the situation, fairly and squarely set forth, and 
it presents a problem that the gentlemen who compose the 
opera direction will have to solve. 

What the outcome of their deliberations will be we shall 
probably be told shortly. One thing they may count on 
—the average opera goer will not respond to an increase 
of prices, even if the stars have to go back to Europe and 
accept Continental salaries, the Metropolitan has to re- 
main “dark” next season, society has to take itself off to 
the drawing room for its after dinner chat and gossip and 
toilet display and the musical devotée has to seek his musi- 
cal meal at the Philharmonic concerts 


(Bvening Fost, January 31, 1901 
Opera After Present Season. 


Some Difference of Opinion Between Mr. Grau and the 
Directors. 


Besides those already quoted in this newspaper, more 
of the directors and supporters of the Metropolitan Opera 
Hcuse and Real Estate Company have voiced their dis 
approval of some of the methods of Mr. Grau, and espe 
cially their belief that he pays too large salaries, and makes 
a mistake in running a season in Philadelphia, which en- 
terprise, they say, not only fails to pay, but prevents ade- 
quate and well rehearsed representations of operas at the 
Metropolitan. Nevertheless, Mr. Grau says he will have 
an opera season next year if the stockholders will increase 
their subsidy enough to keep up the present standard of 
singers. If they do not, he will not be able to have so 
many costly singers, but there will be a season anyway. 

It has seemed to some subscribers to the opera that it 
might be well to try a season on the reduced scale. They 
believe that the rage for “stars” and “drawing cards” puts 
the performances on a false basis, by inciting the public 
appetite for sensations, instead of instilling a taste for the 
music itself. They liken this effort to those of the “yel 
low journals,” which end by making the news reading 
public dead to an appreciation of really important events 
They think there are enough people in this city to support 
opera on rational lines, and apart from the factitious aid 
of persons who support the season when and because it 
seems to them fashionable to do so 


Mme. Von Klenner at the Rutgers League Reception. 


At the Rutgers League reception held in the St. Denis 
Hotel, on February 2, Mme. Evans von Klenner contrib 
uted valuable artistic assistance. The songs which she in 
terpreted included compositions by Bruno Oscar Klein, 
Delibes, Bizet and MacDowell 


Mme. Kaecthe Walker. 


Under Madame von Klenner’s direction an interesting 
musical program will be presented this afternoon in the 
Chapter Room of Carnegie Hall. The soloists will include 
Mme. Kaethe Pieczonka Walker, the talented ‘cellist 








National Conservatory Students’ 
Concert. 


T the students’ monthly concert at the National 
Conservatory of Music, Tuesday evening, Jan 
a\, \ uary 29, the program presented demonstrated 

again the excellence of the training at that 
institution. Leading members of the faculty received the 
guests and, as usual, took a sincere interest in the appear 
ance of their pupils. 

Thomas J. Taaffe, a pupil of Royal Stone Smith, a young 
man with a good baritone voice, sang the Toreador song 
from “Carmen.” Another pupil of the same teacher, Miss 
Adelaide L. McNamara, sang “Before the Dawn,” by Chad 
wick. Miss Agnes Wainright sang “The Jewel Song,” 
from Miss “Bessie Royal,” a young woman with 
a very sweet voice, sang “The Swallow,” by Cowen, her 
teacher, Miss Annie Wilson, playing her piano accompani 
accompanied by Signor 


“Faust.” 


ment. The other singers were 
Vianesi, head of the vocal department. 

Janice Halleck, a small girl of twelve or thereabouts, 
played as a violin solo a composition by Leonard. Her 
piano accompaniment was played by her sister, Miss Grace 
Halleck. The little violinist is a pupil of Miss Josephine 
Emerson. Another child violinist was introduced during 
the evening, a boy, Master Nicholas Garagusi and a pupil 
of Lichtenberg remarkable 
gifts and warmth of temperament in his solo, a Romance 
and Bolero by Dancla. Miss Halleck also accompanied 
for this talented boy. A third child and another of great 
promise and talent, a pupil of Miss Adele Margulies ap 
concert. He 


Master Garagusi revealed 


peared at the is Master Jacob Greenberg, 


who played at the second concert in November. This 
boy’s gifts as a pianist are extraordinary, as any one must 
admit after hearing him play as he did last Tuesday even 
ing, the first movement from Beethoven's piano Concerto 
in C major, with cadenza by Reinecke. The useful Miss 
Halleck played the orchestral part on a second piano 
Another pianist appeared at the Louis A 
Hirsch, distinguished as a Joseffy pupil. Mr. Hirsch re 


flected the instruction from a great artist in his playing of 


concert, 


a Valse Impromptu by Liszt 

The National Conservatory Orchestra will give a con 
cert at the Brooklyn Academy of Music Monday evening 
February 25. The program and soloists are announced in 
the review of “Music in Brooklyn,” published on another 
page of this issue of Tae Musitcat Courrier 


Orton Bradley. 


A N unusually fine musical program, under the direction 
of Orton Bradley, was given Thursday last week in 
the drawing room of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club 
The program was varied and interesting. Miss Kather- 
ine Bickford sang several solos and displayed a well cul 
Miss Willa Blake sang 
negro cleverly. Perry Averill’s 
baritone voice was heard to good advantage in the Pro 
logue to “I Pagliacci,” in Goring Thomas’ “L’Amour et 
le Bonheur” and Cary’s “Don’t Forget Me.” Mr. Brad 
ley revealed a rare delicacy of touch and skillful technic 
in Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, op. 23, and Schumann's 
“Des Abens Traumeswirren” “Fantasie Stiick,”’ op 
12). The program was closed with a duet, “Still wie die 
Nacht,” by Miss Bickford and Mr. Averill. Mr. Bradley 
was the accompanist for the entire concert 


tivated soprano voice some 


melodies very robust 


(from 
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WARREN DAVENPORT 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and freserving the voice. It em- 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention of 
professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 149‘ Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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CINCINNATI, February 2, 1901. 


HEODOR BOHLMANN, pianist, of the Con- 
servatory of Music faculty, returned this week 
from what might be properly designated as a 
sort of triumphal tour through the South. 


| Wa 
} ( 
“es 





\t the recital given in Columbus, Miss., the audience 
was so spellbound that they made no attempt to leave the 
hall, even after the fourth encore. In all the cities where 


he played he was engaged for another recital to be given 
later in the season, and at each place he was called upon 
give a kind of encore-recital, with an entirely new pro- 


gram, for the créme of the night’s audience on the day 
ollowing. In Atlanta, Ga., he was assured that neither 
Joseffy nor Carrefio, nor De Pachmann had a success 


there which could compare with his own. It is pleasant 
to note that the exceptional talent of Mr. Bohlmann as a 
pianist of the first rank is being recognized, 

Mr. Bohlmann played the following difficult program: 


loceata and Fugue (4-4), for organ (manual and pedal).........Bach 
lranscribed for piano by Carl Tausig (1841-1871). 
Sonata Quasi Una Fantasia, C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2..Beethoven 


.Schubert 


f'wo Impromptus, from Op. 90.......+.cccesccesccees 
Fantaisie, F minor (4-4), op. 49 .....Chopin 
Five Preludes, from op. 28. Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat major (3-4), op. 53 ..Chopin 
From Années de Pelerinage 

Switzerland—Au lac de Wallenstadt, A flat major (3-8) .. Liszt 

Italy—Neapolitan Tarantelle, (: minor (6-8, 2-4) Liszt 

The writer in the Daily Ledger, January 27, 1901, Bir 
ningham, Ala., calls it an artistic concert at the Seminary, 


ind puts the following on record: 

Rarely has so cultivated an audience assembled in Bir 
vingham as responded to the invitations sent by Misses 
Compton and Morton for the recital at the seminary by the 
renowned concert pianist Theodor Bohlmann, of Cincin- 


nati 

‘Long before the time for the program to begin standing 
room was not available in the audience hall, and the crowd 
was eager to hear the music. 

“Mr. Bohlmann is readily conceded to be one of the most 
brilliant concert pianists in America, and on this occasion 
gratified the expectation of his most critical listeners. He 
is thoroughly and essentially an artist; possessed of a most 

usical temperament, high intellectual culture, marvelous 


technic, breadth of style and true musical qualities of inter- 
tation 


\ir, Bohlmann is not a composer-pianist, but plays with 


equal charm ancient and modern classics—all down the ages 
from Bach to Liszt, Saint-Saéns and Brahms. 

“This gifted.and scholarly musician comes annually to 
Birmingham as visiting director of the piano department of 
the Birmingham Seminary; Miss Morton, the music di- 
rector of this institution, having for a long time been a stu- 
dent in the Cincinnati Conservatory. On the occasion of 
each visit Mr. Bohlmann conducts examinations of the pu- 
pils, criticises the work done and fixes the curriculum, so 
that the standard of the seminary music school is in accord 
with his ideals. 

As one of the greatest artists who ever visited the South, 
his recitals are looked forward to as musical treats of our 
season.” 

The Atlanta Daily News, January 28, 1901, brings the 
following: 


“The Bohlmann recital was one of the most finished 
musical performances ever given in the city. 
“Theodor Bohlmann is a master of his art. His tech- 


nic is wonderful, and the selections from Chopin were 
given with great delicacy and fine conception. The music 
lovers of the city are indebted to Professor Kurt Mueller 
for the rare pleasure of hearing this artist.” 

The Atlanta Journal, January 28, 1901, says: 

“The recital by Theodor Bohlmann Saturday evening at 
the Klindworth Conservatory was enjoyed by an audi- 
ence the size of which was limited.only by the capacity 
of the parlors. Every chair was filled. It was a thor- 
oughly appreciative audience, too, and the classic program 
rendered by the artist was a genuine pleasure to all pres- 
ent. Mr. Bohlmann was twice called back at the close of 
the program and gave as encore a Chopin etude and a 
Liszt Rhapsodie. Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Mueller were the 
host and hostess of the evening, extending the hospitalities 
of the occasion.” 

The Atlanta Constitution says: “The artist of the occasion 
is a native of Germany, and is now at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. He was happiest in the Polonaise, 
A flat major, of Chopin. In the Preludes and Impromptu, 
A flat major, he displayed much temperament. The organ 
effects in the Toccata Fugue, by Bach, well 
brought out and the work was superbly rendered. Mr. 
,ohlmann can be assured that should he favor Atlanta in 
the future with a visit, nothing less than the Grand will 
hold his enthusiastic admirers.” 

The Age-Herald writes: “The 
bert, Chopin and Liszt numbers 
artist of Bohlmann’s rank could render them 
finished and scholarly was the playing of the Bach Toc- 


and were 


Beethoven, Schu- 
read as only an 
Especially 


Bach, 


were 


cata and Fugue.’ 
®A ® 

In the College of Music faculty events a piano recital 

given the Odeon on 

by Ernest Wilbur Hale, 

violinist. The following 


of extraordinary interest was in 
Thursday evening, January 31, 
assisted by Richard Schhewen, 
program was presented: 

Bach 
.. Beethoven 


Prelude and Fugue in D major.. 
Andante, from op. 126... ide Sa 
from Concerto in E major 


.. Schubert-Liszt 


eg RO ere eee 
Minuet de l’Arlesienne...................... .. Bizet 
Arietta di Balletto.... ven j Gluck-Joseffy 
Andante from Sonata for Gambino.... Nardini 
Sonata, E minor, for piano and violin.. Gade 
Allegro di molto. Larghetto. Adagio—Allegro molto vivace 


Mr. Hale played with characteristics that mark him the 
side that 
declaring 


growing, maturing artist. It is on the poetic 
Mr. Hale’s development is most 
itself. His playing of the Chopin numbers was very much 
in evidence of this \ soft, velvety touch impreg 
nated an interpretation that was subtle and refined. I do 
not remember ever having heard the Nocturne played 
with so much dreaminess, delicacy and poetic expression 
To the Bizet Minuet he imparted a good deal of piquancy 
and color. His cultivation of the classic was finely 
marked in the Bach and Beethoven numbers and his sense 
of ensemble playing was discriminating in the Gade Son 
Mr. Hale was greeted with enthusiasm by the cul 
responded 


prominently 


fact 


ata 
tured audience, and, called out several times 
with two encores. 

Mr. Schliewen, violinist, played the Vieuxtemps Adagio 
and Rondo with a clean, well-poised technic and in a 
thoroughly musicianly style. He showed grasp of the 
subject and scholarly proportions interpretation 
Mr. Schliewen is well balanced as that he 
ought to be heard oftener in public. 

®©®AaA® 


Elsa Marshall, soprano, will be the soloist of the Sym 
phony concerts February 22 and 23, in Music Hall. This 
will be an extraordinary occasion, for the entire program 
will be made up of request numbers. Miss Marshall will 


in his 


so an artist 


sing the aria of Micaela, from “Carmen,” and “Frueh 
lingsnacht,” by Van der Stucken. She was one of the 
soloists at the last annual meeting of the M. T. N. A 


in Des Moines, Ia., where her singing attracted attention 
One of her numbers on this occasion was the dramatic 
aria from Massenet’s ‘““Herodiade.” Miss Marshall has a 
voice which might properly be designate lyro-dra 
It is said to possess a lovely musical quality. Sh¢ 


Ss 
d as 


matic. 

is a woman of fascinating presence and of a striking type 
of beauty. With such a combination of voice and per 
sonality her future seems assured. Miss Marshall was 
for some years a pupil of B. W. Foley this city, and 


afterward was trained for three years by Oscar Saenger 
of New York city. 

© A® 
Ebert-Buchheim, 
Normal School, give a 
piano recital in the middle of Smith & 
Nixon’s Hall. Mr. Buchheim is an accomplished soloist 


and an eanest teacher. 


is teaching in this city 


Ind., 


February at 


Edward who 


at the will 


and Danville, 


® @ 


& 
The advanced the 
the College of Music is making a study of 
Hesperus.” 


isses ot 


popular evening cl 


ot ] 
Anderton’s set 


class 


ting of Longfellow’s “The Wreck of the 
®Aa® 


The next meeting of the Symphony Chorus will be held 





Adagio and Rondo, Vieuxtemps v4 . : . 
ear rage Chopin OP next Wednesday evening in the piano rooms of the 
I ° . FF m ° - : 

Waltz, E minor Chopin Smith & Nixon Company place is easy of ac 














RANK CHESIRE NIXON 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, 


CHICAGO. 


HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, 
The Great Contralto. Opera, 
JUSTIN THATCHER sr 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


a2 Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


LORRAINE DE L’ARCHET, 


The Brilliant Violiniste. Concerts, 
Recitals, 
HATTIE BARTON KERLIN, Musicales 


Concert Pianiste. 


THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON ig00-:901. 





FIRST AMERICAN 


TOUR, 


MARCH and APRIL, 


1901. 


Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra. 


HERR HANS WINDERSTEIN, Conductor. 


Direction: NORMA KNUPFEL, 


138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


id KNABE PIANO USED 








JESSIE 








The Brilliant Pianiste 


SHAY . 


Exclusive Management: 


LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Season 1900-1901. 








MADAME LISA 


DELHAZE-WICKES 


FIRST SEASON IN AMERICA. 


PIANIST. 


3 CONCERTS. - INSTRUCTION. 


FOR TEN YEARS PROFESSOR AT THE ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, LIEGE, BELGIUM. 


Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Bidg., NEW YORK. 


Studio, 2 WEST 95th ST., NEW YORK. 





HERBERT Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 


all 











| 
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PIANISTE. 
Studio: 35 West 16th Street, New York. 


| Management: LOUDON|IG.4 CHARLTON, 
| Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIEN. 











river. Dr. Elsenheimer was pleased with the 


at the first meeting 
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pupils of Delsarte culture, under Miss Clara M. Zum- 
will be the first given this year by that 
of the exercises will not merely 





stein’s direction, 
1 he 
the 






department nature 


demonstrate 





such a 





grace of body to be attained by 


but the physical benefits that such ex 






cours o! training, 





ercises cannot fail to produce 











®©®AaA® 
Mr. Van der Stucken will return from Boston on Mon 
day, in consequence oi which College Chorus and Or 
chestra rehearsals will be resumed on their regular days 
®AaA® 
Dr. Elsenheimer has recently been made a member of 
the faculty of the department of piano at the College of 





Music 





®©®A® 
Although very busy with his duties as a teacher 
erick J. Hoffmann listened to the 


of his friends and will a recital soon 






Fred- 


repeated requests 





has 
give 
®©®A® 

Miss Mannheimer’s talented pupil, Miss Mayme Wright, 
Visalia, Ky., Friday Miss 
will recite at Union M. E. Church in Covington 
Miss Marion Tenley hit as Deane 
Rosenthal stock company last week 
®G®A® 

evening was given on 
the Third German M. E 
musical program being Conservatory 
\ feature of the 
Ph. D 


“Early Christian 


gave a recital in evening 
Frisbie 
Dora 


soon made a 


with the 


Tuesday 
Church, 
of 


occasion was an address by 


A lecture and musical 
evening, January 29, in 
the 
Music talent 
Paul V. G 


the subject 


furnished by 


Cincinnati University, on 


The lecture showed ex 


of the 
Art.’ 
haustive research and comprehensive knowledge of a most 
interesting archzxological subject. Mr 
of Miss Clara Baur, of the Conservatory 


O®A® 


taken by the orchestra and choir 


Jaur 


Baur is a near rela 


tive 


ded 


worthy 


at the 


The 


ication 


position 
of the ‘athedral in 
They occupied a wing of the Cathedral, their backs 


new ( Covington was 


of note 


turned to the audience and the music ascending in a funnel 
rebounded and drifted back, 


port 


shaped chamber reverberating 
softened and refined in shading 
idea is carried out 


and the Cov 


in this country 


through the vast als 

he effect was impressive 
in the Wagner Theatre, Bayreuth, 
ington Cathedral is the 
wherein this result is produced 


OAaA® 


This same 
Germany, 
only church edifice 


The Apollo Club gave a private concert before its mem 
bers and invited friends on Tuesday evening, January 29, 
in the rooms of the club, Odd Fellows’ Temple. The fol 
lowing program was aoosentiell: 

Pheenix Expirans Chadwick 
Miss Anne Griffiths, Mrs. Ida Smith Lemmon, Wm. A 
Lemmor 4. F. Maish and chorus 
How Sweet the Moonlight Callcott 
Irish Folksong Foote 


SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


780 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 78d St.,. NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


Studio: 


cess to Cincinnatians and also to singers from over the 
attendance 


The entertainment to be given soon in the Odeon by 


| For Dates, 


Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast. S. Coleridge Taylor 


Wm. A Sacmen and chorus 

I heard a very talented little girl this afternoon at a re 
cital given by pupils of Lillian S. at the Natural His 
tory Society rooms. She plays the violin, and is a pupil of 
S. A. Waas. Her name is Charlotte Stolworthy, and her 
selection was a Fantaisie 
technical development and her temperament 
dubitable talent J. A 


Tyler 


Pastorale by Singalee. In her 
there is in 
HoMAN 


Meyn Studio Reception. 
LARGE and fashionable crowd attended the 
Mrs. Heinrich Meyn at The 
and what with the 


studio re 
> Sher 
and 


A 


wood last Monday, 
the bright social chat, the event was indeed most enjoyable 


ception of Mr. and 
excellent music 


This program was given: 


Air de Ballet...... M oszkowsk 
Fruehlingsrauschen Sinding 
Miss Celia Schiller 
Duet, for two basses, The Lord Is a Man of War Hands 
Messrs. Meyn and Miner 
Duets for contralto and baritone Dvorak and Saint-Saéns 
Miss Feilding Roselle and Mr. Meyn 

Baritone solos 

Amour los 

Chanson de !’Adieu lost 

Le Carillon du Verre Old Frenct 

Jean de Paris. Boildeu» 
Mr. Meyn 

Many met Mrs. Meyn for the first time and were 
charmed by her unaffected cordiality. The handsome 
studios were beautifully decorated and among those who 
dropped in for a bit of refreshment and the music were: 
Mrs. Lawrence Hutton, Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, Mrs. W 
G. Choate, Mrs. Temple Merritt, Rev. Percy T. Grant 
Frank Plummer, Madame de Navarro, Mrs. Daniel S. La 
mont, Mrs. W. Hardenburgh, Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon 
Mrs. John Jay White. Mrs. Richard Burmeister, Mrs 
William Chandler Casey, Mrs. James Burgen, Mrs. Tunis 
Burgen, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss 
Florence Gale, Miss Buck Miss Lotta Mills. Mrs. Ries 
berg, Mrs. John Ellis Roosevelt, Mrs. James Varnum, Mr 
and Mrs. Charles de Kay, Mrs. Sidney de Kay, William 
J Rice, Mrs. Clarence Rice Miss Hariette Cady, Rev 
Roderick Terry. Mrs. Frank Seymour Hi astin Mrs 
Charles Knight, Edward MacDowell, Ca 1 Chisaee 
Carl Bleuner, Miss Rogers, Mrs. Henry G. De arth, Mrs 
C. B. Agnew, Mrs. W. Evarts Benjamin, Mrs. Jacob Wen- 
dell. Mrs. Joseph Bryant, Mrs. Ripley Smith, Miss Celia 
Schiller, Mrs. Charles Robinson, Mrs. Richard Arnold 
and Mrs. George Place. 

Addington Brooke’s Success. 

Addington Brooke, known as one of the representa 
tive Francis Stuart pupils, was one of the artists at the 
Woman’s Press Club affair, in Carnegie Hall. singing 
Metcalf’s “Absent,” Nevin’s “The Rosary and Dam 
rosch’s “Danny Deever,” to the accompaniment of Miss 
Cherey. He not only received generous applause after his 
numbers, but during them as wel] between the verses 
This shows in some slight measure how effective his sing 


ing Is 


| SHIeesow 


BUSHNELL. 


Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 








D. A. TRIPP, the eminent Canadian pianist and 
successful piano instructor, resumed his con 
nection with the Toronto Conservatory ot 
@ Music on February 1. Mr. Tripp’s thorough 
knowledge of the art of piano playing, and his rare abil 
ty to impart and to interpret, place him instantly among 
the most prominent members the faculty 
Mrs. Julie Wyman, contralto, will sing at the Harris 
Orchestral Club’s concert in Hamilton on February 25 
It is announced that Dr. Harris will shortly resign the 
conductorship of the organization in order that he may 
devote himself to other professional duties exclusively 
Enrico Toselli, the gifted young Italian pianist, will ap 
pear at the Leipsic Philharn Orchest neert it 
Toronto on March 15 
George Fox and Miss Jessie Irving w assist Mrs 
Bruce-Wikstrom at the Erskine Cl t in Hami 
non February 14 
Rosar the boy ‘cellist, has been engaged to play 
the Montreal Symphony Orchestr neert in Windsor 
Hall on February 8 
Managerial changes are announced in Toront« At the 
se « e present Season A. J. Small will assun ntr 
the Grand pera House while t present director 
©. B. Sheppard. promises to become 1 manager of the 
Princess Theatre n wi h Mr. WI y Detr l 
erested 
John A Grose, manager S s¢ e( s conne 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal. 
The date of Madame Sembrich’s concert in Massey Mu 
Hall, Toronto, has been change February 9 
Mr Blakeley will give an organ recital in the Toron 
Conservatory of Music’s hall on the evening of Febru 
ary 21 
Mrs. Eleanor Dallas Peter was the artistic piano accon 
panist at Francis Walker’s vocal recital given recently 
Winnipeg 
The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir’s concert ich was 
»stponed, owing to the death of Queen Vict vill take 
place on February 16 
On January 31 the Toronto Women’s Mus Club ga ‘ 
special “in memoriam” progran 
All Canada continues to mourn f Q Flag 
it half mast and buildings are decked in black and purple 
drape 1es Social festivities are abandoned nd there 
cessation of important musical events 
Merle Manning, the young operatic tenor as given up 
the stage to place himself under the instruction of Gérard 
- 


i 1eTs 


MARGUERITE———— 


REELING - NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 


For Terms. Dates, &c.. address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 
THE CLIFTON, 52d St. and Lexington Ave.,City. 
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LESCHETIZKY” 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


CARNEGIB HALL, 


rae. 
knowledge of her art.” 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St... NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“* Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
SKI—“ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


GInSoTaESS 
ND FOUNDER, 
also Sues Pianiste. 


HANS RICHTER—"I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


nuBY GUTTER, 


SOPRANO, 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO 
REPERTOIRE. 


Under the direction of HENRY WOLFSOHA. 


Boston Address 





1589 Tremont Street 


“HILDEGARD > 


HOFFMANN 


SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, 
ConceRTS, 
FEsTIVALs, 


498 3d St., Brooklyn, New York. 
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BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, February 2, 1901. 

Miss Ruby Cutter was soloist at a concert given last 
week in Worcester, where the cantata, “The Women of 
Samaria,” was sung. 

Some of Caroline Clarke-Bartlett’s engagements for this 
menth are on the 5th in Boston at a concert for the ben- 
efit of the South End Mission; 12th, before the Women’s 
Press Club at The Vendome; 13th, before the Women’s 
Club, Dorchester; 28th, soloist at the Thursday Morning 
Club in this city. 

Those who have had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. H. 
Carleton Slack sing this season have been delighted and 
surprised at the remarkable improvement which has taken 
place in her voice. Mrs. Slack’s singing has always been 
charming and artistic in the extreme, and now that her 
voice has gained so much in beauty, power and range, 
she is attracting a great deal of favorable consideration 
from serious musical critics. She has been studying with 
her husband for the past two seasons and with results 
highly gratifying to him. Mrs. Slack is being heard a 
great deal socialiy, often with her husband wheneverehe 
can find time from his constantly increasing duties. She 
sang for the Cantabrigia Club on Friday and next week 
before the select Thursday Morning Club. 

Stephen Townsend was one of the soloists at the third 
annual concert of the Waltham Choral Union last week, 
when “The Rose Maiden” was sung. 

Madame Franklin’s pupil, Edith McGregor Woods, is 
meeting with much success wherever heard this season. 
Some recent press notices from Waltham and Fall River 


HOTEL PEsarwe t 
1 


are: 
“Mrs. Woods’ 
with good style.” 
“Mrs. Woods’ choice of songs was considered particu- 
larly happy and gave the audience great pleasure. She 
has a voice of rare sweetness and much power and will be 


voice is of good quality and she sings 


warmly welcomed at future concerts.” 

“Mrs. Woods has a full, melodious voice and made a 
g Warm applause followed her singing 
of the aria from “Samson and Delila” and the two short 
songs of her second number.” 

The first concert of the Newton Choral Association took 
place on Tuesday evening at Eliot Hall, Newton, under 
the direction and conductorship of Everett E. Truette. 
The program was miscellaneous in the first part, “In a 
Persian Garden” being in the second part. The soloists 
Frances Dunton Wood, Miss Adah Campbell 
Hussey, Geo. J. Parker and L. B. Merrill. The concert 
was a great success in every particular, and a large and 
enthusiastic audience was present. The singing of the 
chorus especially in “The Persian Garden” was particu- 
larly to be commended, the firmness of the attack, the 
clese attention to shading—especially in the closing num- 
ber—and the strength of the climaxes being specially no- 
sang delightfully and were 


good impression. 


were Mrs 


ticeable. The soloists all 
heartily applauded. 

Miss Anna Miller Wood will give an afternoon concert 
on Monday. February 11, at 3.30, at the house of Mrs. 
Wm. B. Rogers, Commonwealth avenue. Miss Wood 
will sing three groups of songs and will be assisted in her 
program by Mrs, Marsh and Mr. Foote. 


John Jewett Turner gave the third concert in the Li- 
brary course at Gardner, Me., on the 2d inst. Mr. Turner 
sang German, Italian and English songs. 

Carl Faelten gave his tenth program of standard piano 
works in Steinert Hall last evening, assisted by the follow- 
ing members of the faculty of the Faelten Piano School: 
Miss Alberta V. Munro, Miss Susie A. Crane, Miss Ethel 
A. Stone, George F. Granberry and Bertram C. Henry. 
Mrs. Reinhold Faelten made some introductory remarks 
of an historical character. The program was as follows: 
Fantasia C minor, No. 2 (Koechels Catalogue, No. 396), 
Mozart; Sonata G major, op. 14, No. 2, Beethoven; varia- 
tions and fugue on a theme by Handel, B flat major, op. 24, 
Brahms; “Capriccio Brilliant,” B minor, op. 22, Mendels- 
sohn. A large and enthusiastic audience was present. 

The program of the chamber concert in H. G. Tucker’s 
series, on Monday evening, is an interesting one. 

The festival of the Holyoke Choral Union occurs April 
17, under the direction of Prof. G. S. Cornell. The soloists 
include Madame Zimmerman, Miss Clary, Glen Hall and 
Gwilym Miles. These will take part in the oratorio 
“Elijah,” which will be given in the evening, and in the 
afternoon the Boston Festival Orchestra, consisting of 
forty-five men, will be heard. An effort is being made to 
secure Enrico Toselli, the noted Italian pianist, who re- 
cently arrived in this country. 

Pupils of Mrs. Robert Anderson will give a song recital 
in Oxford Hall, Hotel Oxford, on Monday evening. 

The program of “The Fadettes” of Boston, Caroline B. 
Nichols, conductor, at a recent concert at Cairo, IIl., was: 


ee  dindids dectindesnccccenensatéediscashbavans Kretschmer 
Overture to Martha Von Flotow 
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String Orchestra. 
ites never eseeisbeeditensectneees .Mulder 
Miss Lynn. 

The Beautiful Blue Danube................. bitée ve esne ss dope 
Solo for violin, Romance and Gavotte (Mignon).. . Thomas 
Miss Webb. 
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L. B. Merrill sang with the Boston Singers’ Concert 


Company, in Somerville, recently, also “A Persian Garden,” 
at Newton, for the Newton Choral Society, and on Feb- 
ruary 18 will appear with the Criterion Quartet, in Lincoln 


Jacoby at the Apollo Concert. 


EFERRING to Madame Jacoby’s singing at the Bos 
ton Apollo Club concert, the following notices are 


of interest: 
[Boston Advertiser, January 24.] 

Referring to the concert of the Apollo Club, of that city, the Ad 
vertiser says: 

A most fortunate selection was that of Madame Jacoby in assist 
ing the club at this concert. Madame Jacoby has a remarkable con 
tralto voice, excellently trained, and she sang the numbers with that 
broad depth of feeling that characterizes the artist that she is. Her 
first number was the aria, “My Heart Is Weary,” by Goring Thomas, 
and was most delightfully sung in every way. Madame Jacoby’s 
phrasing, intonation and enunciation are well nigh perfect. Her 
second numbers, “Oh, for a Burst of Song,” by Allitsen, and ““Who’ll 
Buy My Lavender?” by German, most particularly demonstrated this 
and won her so many recalls that she was forced to respond with the 
encore, “Love Me or Not,” which, if anything, heightened previous 
impressions as to her ability. 

[Arlington Advocate.] 

The second concert of the thirtieth season was given by the Apollo 
Club, B. J. Lang leader, in Copley Hall, Boston, Wednesday even- 
ing. The soloist was Mme. Josephine Jacoby, who has a fine dra 
matic contralto voice and who sang with splendid effect on this oc- 
casion. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


FTER an absence of over five years from this city, Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler is to give us another opportunity 

to hear her again. On the evening of the 12th she is to 
be the soloist at the second concert of the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall, and on the afternoon of the 14th 
she is to be heard for the first time in this city in a recital. 


George Hamlin in Cleveland. 


EORGE HAMLIN appeared in recital before the 
Fortnightly Club, of Cleveland, January 30, with 
great success. The press spoke of him as follows: 

From the first appearance of this remarkable tenor until the last 
number the audience was charmed, not only by the beautiful tone 
he possesses, but by the singes’s wonderful power of expression and 
the artistic feeling with which the songs were given.—Cleveland 
Leader, January 31, 1901. 

Recital given by George Hamlin, Chicago tenor, under the auspices 
of the Fortnightly Musical Club, at Association Hall, Wednesday 
night, was remarkable in one respect—the selections were new. 
Hamlin’s work was much appreciated.—Cleveland Press, January 31, 
1901. 


Mr. Hamlin has a voice which is very clear and remarkably sweet 
and true on the lower notes. One of the best numbers which he 
gave last night was Richard Strauss’ “Zueignung,” though all the 
selections from the well-known German composer were excellent.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 1, 1901. 


Pemberton’s Romance, 

Breitkopf & Hartel, 11 East Sixteenth street, New York, 
have just published a new Romance, op. 25, for violin and 
piano, by Chas. E. Pemberton, of Los Angeles, Cal. It 
is a remarkably effective solo number, one of those rare 
gems that fascinates both performer and audience. The 
original accompaniment was scored for full orchestra. Mr. 
Pemberton is one of our younger American composers 
whose work is of real value. He will be remembered by 
many as the medal winner in a recent open contest for 
original composition of quartet for strings. 


Mrs. Lillian Ballagh is a successful vocal teacher of 


Chicago, and a prominent concert singer as well. 
‘She is schooled in the French, 
German, and Italian, and sings 
with great ease and equal facility 
all classes of music from English 
Ballads to the Colorature, and 
“ Mrs. 


Ballagh has a clear, most pleas- 


executes with brilliancy.”’ 


ing, sympathetic soprano voice, 
of good compass, 
flexible and resonant, under per- 


range and 


fect control.” ‘ She is a vocalist 


and teacher of special ability, 





and has sung with marked success in many sections of 
the country.” Mrs. Ballagh includes in her repertoire 
these songs by American composers: “ Absence,” by 
Alfred E. Little ; “Oh, For a Day of Spring,” by Addi- 
son F. Andrews ; “ A Tiny Bit o’ Heather,” by.L. E. Orth ; 
and ‘ Rock-a-Bye, Dolly,” by Helen Preston. All of 
which are published by the Oliver Ditson Company, and 
carried in stock by Chas. H. Ditson & Co,, New York ; 
J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia ; Lyon & Healy, Chi- 
cago, and the leading music dealers everywhere. 








Three Songs. 


Words from - - - = 


‘‘Some Verses,” 
By HELEN HAY. 


Set to Music by 


BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Published by 
E. F. DROOP & SONS, 


925 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. © 





Messrs. HANNAH & HAMLIN have the honor to announce 


ELECTA GIFFORD, 


Late Prima Donna Soprano Royal Opera, Ams erdam. 
Present Prima Donna New Orleans French Opera Company. 


CONCERTS and OPERATIC RECITALS. 


AVAILABLE FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF ENGAGEMENTS. 


Address for Terms and Open Time, 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
= 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 





Exclusive Western Representatives. 





NEW HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL, 
BEACON STREET (Near Tremont Street), 


BOSTON MASS. 
Centra! Location. European Pian 


HARVEY & WOOD. 
41st Street 


BROADWAY THEATRE, ‘onu‘sreceway. 


E sey vemang. 8:15. Saturday Matinee, 2:15. 


GRAND PRODUCTIOM 
“VIENNA LIF ”’ 


(WIENER BLUT) 
The latest and merriest Operetta by JOHANN STRAUSS. 
Special Cast. Chorus of Seventy. Augmented Orchestra and 
sumptuous scenic effects. Management of RUDOLPH ARONSON. 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Science of Music for Children. 


i Minar %, Derbinghen= 


1069 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass. 
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Rosenthal at Buda Pesth. 


VEN in this wonderful season of piano recitals 
the musical people of this country recall the 
U7; giants of the keyboard who visited us during 
former years. Moriz Rosenthal is one of the 

few whose achievements will never be forgot- 

This great artist is playing with 
Following are some criti- 


tender and passionate, marvelous phrasing, contagious emotion, an 
above all, dazzling technic and astounding mechanism 


Ai} 
In compliance with general demands, the artist added 
which called forth a 


ovation, 
dazzling page from Paganini, 
applause 
style a fantaisie on the “Song of the Star” in ““Tannhauser.” 


ten by this generation. is 
. 8g , equally shared in the success. In the “Mysoli” air from 
du Bresil,”” in Rubinstein’s “Ich Natte eine Nachtigal” and ‘Réth 


cisms of his performance at Buda Pesth: sel,” Musin charme 


A fashionable public assembled in the Redonete Hall to 
listen once more to the playing of Moriz Rosenthal. Of all the 
favorite pupils of Franz Liszt Rosenthal, who, after thorough prepar 
ation, studied diligently under the master’s guidance, is, perhaps, -——_ — 
the most fitted to take up his inheritance as an executive artist. In 
him are united a refined and sensitive artistic with highly Harold Bauer. 
developed virtuosity; he is, moreover, a man of taste and knowledge 
of the world; he knows the great public, and while he apparently 
makes concessions to it, he strives to exercise a rarifying influence 


marvelous success in Europe. 


and in Delibes’ waltz from “Coppelia’”’ Madame 


the public. We admired especially the excellent accent with whic 


large 


Madame Musin, who is an American, sang in German and Frencl 


La Neuze, Liége, December 23, 1900. 





nature, 


This was proved by his program to-day, which com 
prised, for the most “effect numbers,” 
more generally popular belong to the noblest in musical literature 
He played Beethoven's A major Sonata, op. 101, perhaps with more 
spirit and freedom in interpretation than others venture on with the 
most difficult to understand, and the most profound in thought of 
while Rosenthal 
he roused the audience to a 
In this piece he dis 


on its taste quite unknown to the American musical public—and hi 


part, only while the pieces 


success depending entirely upon his ability to prove him 
self the consummate artist his managers knew him to be 


which occasion he played the Brahms D minor Con 


all the classical writers. But made a strong im 


pression with storm of enthu 
siasm with Chopin's B minor Sonata, op. 58. 
played all his excellencies, his bravura in mastering technical diffi 


wealth of 


sonata, . : . 
fact that since then he has had to give six 


citals, each a greater success than the preceding one. 


culties, his noble feeling, the versatility of his touch, the 


his expressions, which gave to every note color and brilliancy The out the 


artist in the Largo charmed us with a cantilene which made the 


metal 
produced on the 


Kneisels; since which he 


New 


strings sound soft; nothing more beautiful could have been here was with the 
finale York recitals, all 


was fascinating. three public and two private 


violin, and the swing of the 


was increased after the brilliant nounced successes 


Harold 


reaches this happy consummation he quite 


The enthusiasm scored by this piece 


performance of Brahms’ “Variations on Theme by Paganini,” just as he 


and 


characteristi- 


3auer is now quite the vogue, 


conceivable difficulties. As 


which really form a compendium of all 


regards salon music, Rosenthal, a salon artist par excellence, gave Sine . <a rail ~ ‘ 7 ~. 
: a : . aturday is evident from the following, from Vice-Chair 
some pieces of Chopin and Henselt’s “Si Oiseau j’Etais The cally ups and leaves us, for he sails on March § to fill his : , ; . 
n Hattie Sternfeld 
: “s . A . . ° Ing attie oter id 
crown of the whole was the “Don Juan Fantaisie by Liszt, a engagements in Germany Russia and Austria in attie ernteid: 
prpiece o osit of which even recognized masters have « : . ~ 2 : New York, January 
masterpiece of virtuosity, of which a a eae Sg As his first American appearance was orchestral with yy, pyoton By P 
holy terror, but which he gave with overpowering effect. Naturally, “ i : lator unc 
no one was disposed to leave their seats, although it was cruel after the Boston Symphony, so will his last be, for he plays Dear Sir—Kindly permit me, in the name of our chairman, Mrs 
such performance to demand an addition, which, however, the with this organization on March 4 in Troy Humason, and our members of e Department of Music for the 
artist courteously gave.—Tageblatt His February time is filled closely, among other im- *0P!¢, to extend to you our heartiest thanks and high appreciation 
: " K . B t i the delightful lecture-recital on Russian music at the rooms of 
. portant engagements being neise|; concerts i oston , , aT : . 

To the great joy of the musical circles, Moriz Rosenthal was heard . on a 848 & : . . e he Women’s Philharmonic Societ t Carnegie Hal Believe me, 
again to-day in Buda Pesth. The artist unfortunately seldom visits ind Philadelphia, two more Boston recitals, three more we shall long remember the name of Platon Brounoff as one of the 
us, although his admirers are legion. And justly so, for he is not in New York and one more in Philadelphia most unique Of entertainers it was ever r pleasure to listen t 
only the most brilliant virtuoso of all piano heroes, but an artist of A number of splendid engagements in the West have With many thanks, I remair Yours sincerely 

) le Ss, etic feeling and marked conscious individuality. : ” ° Hattie STernretp 
serious nobleness, poeti oe * wis had to be declined by his manager, Mr. Charlton, for the , hai § ist Ointeins elt te jo i a w 
The gigantic virtuosity of Rosenthal almost obscures his artistic ’ ! Pes ce-chairmar r ¢ < lus I e People, Womer 
merits, for in our astonishment at what he can do we forget to ad very satisfactory reason that his time will be filled solid in Philharmonic Society 





Sonata, A the East up to the date of his departure 
displayed academic _ 


mire what he is. In the performance of Beethoven's 


major, op. 101, which opened the program, he 


dignity, and unfolded the structure of this powerful work with con 
spirit and fire Chopin’ 


Ann Arbor Music Festival. 


rs list of soloists engaged by Professor Stanley for 
the May festival at Ann Arbor, Mich., has been re- 


The eighth May festival will consist of five con- 


summate scholarship. He gave with more 


B minor Sonata, which he rendered in bold, good lines, with con 


genial sensibility rhe 
charming bits of 


next division of the program offers a sharp 
“Moments Musical,” 
and Brahms’ “Variations 


contrast Two Schubert's 


chiseled by Rosenthal as if of silvery tones eived 


; J age " piled o on anoth as by a giant Tt - . : 
on a Theme by Paganini,” piled one on another as if ny a - certs. on Thursday evening, Friday afternoon and evening 
hand. The poet came next in some poems of Chopin. The Ber is d , . " P 
ceuse sang like the magic tone of some soft, intoxicating moonlit —_ Saturday alternoon and evening, 1 fay 16, 17 and 18 
night The minuten waltzes and Henselt’s “Si Oiseau j'Etais,’ Ihe Boston Festival Orchestra will take part in all the 
which he gave with inimitable grace, have for the last decade been concerts The May festival is an annual affair. the biggest 


eeeesten rt ae ane egal = afta <n a — musical event of the season. The soloists are: 
the magic skill of this most talented of a virtuos! e concert * r - - : 
. , . So F — Ss 2] i > 
ended with Liszt's “Don Juan Fantaisie,” one of the most difficult Soprano—Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman. 
pieces in all piano literature. With what power, what wealth of Contraltos—Madame Schumann-Heink, Miss Feilding 
sound, what unfailing rhythm, with what absolute, dazzling rare Roselle 
ness did Rosenthal render the composition. The crowded audience Tenors—Evan Williams. Glenn Hall 
which gave to the artist during the evening storms of applause, broke B c | wi Mil 
out in a paroxysm of enthusiasm. Calls and loud applause continued asses—Sig. Campanari, Gwilym Miles, Wm. A. How- 
till the weary artist gave the wished for addition. He performed land 
with some addition of his own coinage the transcription of David Pianist—Albert Lockwood. 


which he alone of the living can interpret 


Violinist—Bernard Sturm 

Violoncellist—Alfred Sturm. 

The Choral Union, the students’ organization, 
der Mendelssohn’s wonderfully dramatic oratorio. “Eli- 


off’s “Springbrunnen,” 
Journal 7 


will ren- 


At the first concert of the School of Music at Maestricht, the 


presence of Ovide Musin, the celebrated Liége violinist, attracted 


> > own. To many of our citizens it was ” - ’ 7 ’ 
all the music lovers of the tow wd *“? : jah,” and Sullivan’s “Golden Legend two well con 
a new attraction, for Musin had not been heard here for many as a woe ‘ : - 
years. We have rarely heard an artist who unites with such perfec trasted works Che Golden Legend” will be the first great 


tion all the multifarious qualities that make the grand virtuoso. work by an English composer to be heard in Ann Arbor. 


His tone is one of astonishing purity, by turns powerful and sweet, 


When he 
had executed the “Concerto Russe,” by Lalo, and his “Caprice No. 
2," the whole hall, transported with enthusiasm, gave him a warm 


new round of 
Recalled for the third time, the master played in marvelous 
We also 
had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Madame Musin, who 
“La Perle 


UST two months ago this unassuming artist came to 
America quietly and without the customary red fire— 


His début was with the Boston Symphony in Boston, on 


certo, the tremendous success of which appearance is the 
Boston re- 


New York he conquered in the same fashion, but with- The one-act 
help of an orchestral appearance, for his début 
has played 
pro- 


An Operatic Entertainment. 


this city is to give an entertain- 


d, 
HE Eclectic Club of 
ment on Friday evening, at the Waldorf-Astoria, for 
the benefit of the Army Relief Society. Scenes, in costume 
of course, from “Carmen,” “Aida” and “Trovatore,” ade- 
quately mounted, and with orchestral accompaniment un- 











a 







der the direction of Signor Vianesi, will be produced. The 

circular reads as follows: 

Mme. Josephine Jacoby, the celebrated contralto, who has sung with 
: great success in oratorio and concerts under the direction of the 






d 
h 





late Anton Seidl, Walter Damrosch and others, as Carmen, Am 





lrovatore.” 






meris in “Aida” and Azucena in “ 
Mme. Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, the dramatic prima donna soprano, 
who has had artistic triumphs in al! the principal opera houses 






in Italy, as Leonora in “Trovatore 
Mrs. Emma Aron as Michaela in “Carmen 
Mrs. Dore Lyon as Aida 
Del Papa, the 


Grand 







Metro 
“Carmen,” 


lately of the 





wned tenor 
Don 


Trovatore.” 


Chevalier Dante 








politar Opera Company, as José in 





Rhadames in “Aida’’ and Manrico in “Il 














S Sig. Carlos Rossir Ramfis in “Aida,” and Conté di Luna in “I 
Ir atore 
This young ladies will take part in the « ruses of “Aida” and 
“Carmen.” 
The whole operatic production will be under the supervision and 









direction of Sig formerly conductor of the Metropolitan 






A. Vianesi 
{ 







Opera Company ovent Garden, in London, and Grand Opera, in 
Paris 

Mr. Parry f the Metropolitan Opera House as kindly consented 
to act as stage manager 






Mrs. Leon Harvier is a delightful comedy, 


Mrs 
be interpreted by professionals of unusual merit 


play by 





and has been given by Langtry with gratifying success. The 






characters wil 





Letter to Brounoff. 


Philharmonic Society 





HAT the 
enjoyed the lecture-recital given in their quarters last 


Women’s thoroughly 








































For Professional Singers. 


.. SONGS... 


AND 


SONG WRITERS. 


By HENRY T. FINCK, 


Musical Critic of the New York Evening Post. 





12mo, $1.25 ‘net. 


**Songsand Song Writers’ is,in its general treatment of this 
most delightful phase of creative art, very sane, essentially 
sound in its judgments, and is marked by that sense of deep 
personal feeling, that enthusiasm, that whole-souled love for 
what is the subject of the writer’s research, that one is quite 
swept along by the author's persuasiveness."'— PAiladelphia 
Press 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, new York. 























American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, 23 W. 44th Street, NEW YORK. 





FACULTY: 


DIRECTORS: > 
WM. G. STEWART, General Director. 
> 
$ 


WM. G. STEWART, 
Ss, C. BENNETT, 
BEN TEAL, 

W. H. MacDONALD, 


A Series of Five Performances. 
Jan, 29, Feb. 19, March 7-28, April 16, at 8.15 p. M.J 
Tuesday Evening, February 19, 
“PINAFORE.’’ 
Complete Instructions in Opera Repertoire—Grand, Light, Comic, 


Circulars and Terms sent on application 


GEORGE PAXTON, Stage Director. 

8. C. BENNETT, Choral Director. 
LOUISE DOTTI, Opera Ensemble. 
wee ye and | poneiag and 
AU “4 CIA, { Deportment. 
A. Y. CORNELL. Of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. 
WM. O. WOLFE, Sec’y. LOUIS SENAC, Feucing. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Western Representatives, Fine Arts Buiiding, CHICAGO. 
“The Popular Music King.” 
AND HIS 


BROOKE FAMOUS 
CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


THOMAS) PRESTON BROOKE, Conductor. 














SEASON OF 1900—the greatest on record! Twenty-nine consecutive weeks, ending with ten weeks’ tour of the East and Canada. 
Number of cities visited, 108. Number of concerts paves. 111. Average number of miles traveled per day, 118. Total number of 
miles traveled, 8.260. Thousands turned away unable to gain standing room! Return engagement demanded every where! 

SEASON OF 1901.—Time almost sold solid! Opening with tour of the Northwest January 11 and closing with twelve weeks’ concert tour 

ctober, November, December. Special engagement—four weeks—Palace of Music, Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo! Seventy- 
two concerts at Zoological Gardens, Cinci ti’s fi pl e resort, and May Festivals throughout the South ! , 
All the Great Soloists! All the Sensational Features! Press and People unite in declaring this ‘‘ The Greatest Band of them all! *’ 


Address HOME OFFICE, 200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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ELLA LORETTA FLOCK. 
E. M. BOWMAN. Fi0F Sica, Stelaway Hall, New York 














Organist and Conductor Raptist Temple Choir, Rrooklyn. 
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The Clavier Method. 


Fifth Hanchett Letter Answered. 
(Continued from last week.) 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

If Dr. Hanchett still holds that quality is a consideration 
of inferior rank at the Clavier Company Piano School, | 
will repeat my proposition made in your issue of January 
16, that he play against a number of my pupils and let com- 
petent judges decide as to the relative merits of his and 
not alone in scales, but in pieces. If 
then let him discontinue his talk. | 
case of the young Clavier, pupil who 
vanquished by the great artist he mentions. I dare 
Such talk is childish and foolish. The child 
pupil was not my pupil. Dr. Hanchett says that a large 
portion of my December 26 is taken up with an 
to weaken his authority as a critic of my method. 
view of the 


their quality of ‘tone, 
he dare not accept, 
know nothing of the 
Was 
Say it Was so 
letter of 
effort 
This was, | admit, unnecessary, in 
fact that his own letters have so effectually proven this. I 
as a nota- 


quite 


quote the following from his famous fifth letter 
ble example: 

“T went to Mr. Virgil to learn his method, and he under 
took to expound it to me. He knew as well as I did that 
[ had no time to study piano playing with him and no in- 
tention of doing so, or of preparing lessons.”’ 

What can such rubbish mean? He admits that he came 
lessons to learn the Clavier method, and that I 
“undertook to expound it to him.” Undertook is a word 
well chosen; I did undertake but failed, and he 
admits it, and — the very best reason in the world for 


to me tor 
to do so, 


had no time to study, and no intention of 
says that I knew this as well as 
he did. He I knew no such thing. I thought 
he had much take could 
and did not intend to prepare them 


the failure. “He 
preparing lessons.”” He 
is mistaken 
lessons if he not 
Now that he admits 
names because I try to 
the Clavier method? 


justification | 


too sense to 


why does he call me 


his authority as a 


all this, 
weaken critic of 
His own acknowledgment is all the need. 
The Clavier method is not one which people who have no 
and no intention of preparing their lessons 


authoritative 


time to study 
become 
such a_ thing’—Howell 
This must be the kind Dr. Han- 


can learn, and of which they can 


critics ‘There is tells us—‘‘as 


authoritative ignorance.” 
chett is depending upon when he claims the right to criti 


cise a method which his own statements show that he 
does not understand. I have said, and I repeat it, Dr 
Hanchett’s playing at his lessons and his teaching of 


he does not understand the method, and 
reads his letters on the subject, can, 
that he does not. He 


that 
world, 


others show 
the whole who 


I think. reasonably believe says fur- 


London Address: MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W 


ther: “I very willingly confess.my deficiencies in technic 
and my belief that a thorough course of training under 
him”’—meaning me—‘‘would improve my playing.” “An 
honest confession is good for the soul.” It will do nothing 
for one’s technic, though. It takes something more than 
confessing to change a bad to a good technic. One may 
confess and die confessing and yet die a bungler. 

What can be the meaning of the following wild state 
ment? ‘But as long as he could teach his method without 
practicing it himself, and as long as he said he could teach 
me to do the same, I took him at his word, and studied 
his method.” Has he not admitted that he did not pre- 
pare his lessons and did not intend to? How can he say he 
studied my method? I never said to him or to any living 
mortal that I could teach the method to anyone who did 
not practice it and learn his lessons. Dr. Hanchett says: 
“I took him at his word.” I gave no such word. He 
says: “I may remark in passing that when Mr. Virgil ex 
amined me in anticipation of my lessons he did not report 
single defect or lack in my technic.” It is 
I do not as a rule when I examine a player hold all 
his sins up before I simple them down and 
think of the best way to overcome them, and unless there 

very little. In this a great 
I may be able to jog the doctor’s 
At the examination I did 


to me one 
true 
him. note 
is great occasion I say case 
occasion was offered. 
memory a little on this point. 
discover very serious and surprising technical defects, and 
he realized them, and soon drew from his pocket a 
program of his own, or, I think several programs, on a 
four page folder, and holding it up before my astonished 
eyes that I might note the class of compositions he played, 
remarked: “I suppose you wonder how with my technic I 
play these.” I answered, “Yes, I do.” “Well,” con 
tinued he, “I do not depend upon my technic.” ‘‘What do 
you depend upon?” I asked. ‘I depend,” he answered very 
glibly, “upon two things, the inspiration of the 
and the ignorance of my hearers.” 


too, 


moment 


So his hearers, until he gets out of his present technical 
condition, understand that of his principal de 
pendencies for success is their ignorance of musical effects. 
The fact that he occasionally has an auditor who is mu- 
sically intelligent may account for the severe criticisms I 
have recently heard of his playing. The only way Dr 
sure of an appreciative audience at his re- 
“Do not come if you 


must one 


Hanchett can be 
citals is to say on his announcements: 
Finally, I have never granted a 
only 


are musically intelligent.” 
certificate to man, and 
placed by me as a teacher of the Clavier method in a school 
in America, and that is Charles N Chicago 
I have not said that he is incompetent to teach the method; 
on the These 
false and intentionally Han 
and challenge him to prove the truth of 


any one man has ever been 


Lanpher, in 


contrary, I recommend him most cordially. 
harmful statements from Dr. 


chett I repudiate, 


Cable: “SHELDON TEW.” 


MR. H. WHITNEY TEW. 


IN AMERICA JAN’Y—APRIL, 1902, 


Care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
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In Tondon Season 1901. 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 


Pupil of Delle Sedie, teacher of Trebelli-Bettini 
and other world famed Artists. 
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his statements, or, if he cannot, I demand that he publicly 
recant. 

If I do not know, as Dr. Hanchett says, “what art is,” I 
certainly shall not go to Dr. Hanchett to have my knowl- 
edge improved. I have never stated that pupils who have 
come to me from the several teachers whose names he has 
been pleased to drag into this affair were “all wrong.” I 
found many pupils from noted teachers with a very 
faulty technic, and they came to me because they were in 
that condition, and I am prepared to prove by hundreds 
who have come to me that such is the case if it is neces- 
A. K. Viren 


have 


sary 


Mme. Von Klenner’s Reception Postponed. 
EVANS VON KLENN 


M ME “VANS 
at home” February 13, 


cards for 
again until the second Wednesday in 


YER has withdrawn her 
and will not re- 


March 


ceive 


Von Grabill Much Improved, 


Von Grabill will be able to resume his piano recitals in a 


few weeks. He will continue his tournée, beginning Feb 

ruary 12. We have received information that he already 
moves about the room on crutches 
Jessie Shay. 

Jessie Shay, the gifted young pianist, will play at the 

College of Music Hall on Friday afternoon, February 8 

ANTED—A first-class retail salesman for a sheet 

music house in New York city: must have a know 


ledge of both foreign and American publications. Applicants 


state age. previous experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress F. H.. care Mustcat Courier 

OR SALE—Conservatory of Music; established 1885; 

desirable location; high reputation Address “F.,” 





Drawer A, Milledgeville, Ga 
live Mead 
VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphory Society, &c, 


Address all communications to 


FRED. R. COMEE, 
Symphony Hall, Massachusetts and 
Huntington Avenues, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Personal address : 


560 Park Aveaue, New York. 


OUSA 
BAND 


Office: AAstor Court Building, New York, 


Eighteenth Semi-Aanual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 
Route, February, 1901. 





AND 
HIS 





Glenwood Springs, Col., Opera House, Matinee, Thur... 7 
Grand Junction, Col., Park Opera House, Evening, Thur, 7 
Salt Lake City, Utah, The Tabernacle, Mat. and Eve., Fri., 8 
BEB TOUS... .......- evecreccccccccccscccccesccecesccsess Sree Sat., 9 
San Francisco, Cal., The Alhambra, Evening, Sun., I0 
San José, Cal., The Victory Theatre, Mat. and Eve., Mon., 11 
Oakland, Cal., Macdonnough Theatre, Mat. and Eve., Tues., 12 
San Francisco, Cal., The Alhambra, Mat. and Eve , Wed., 18 
San Francisco, Cal., The Alhambra, Mat. and Eve., Thur., 14 


The Alhambra, Mat. and Eve., Fri., 15 
The AjJhambra, Mat. and Eve., Sat., 16 
Beboeneodecedocncoceecwesede Sun., 17 


San Francisco. Cal., 
San Francisco, Cal., 
San Francisco, Cal.............++++ ° 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
RESULTS 


decide the successful 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 


STUDIO: 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West (5th St., New York. 











EARL 


“A most remark- 
able boy voice with an 
unusual amount of 
musical intelligence.” 


Address 





Copyright, M. B. Parkinson. 





JOHN GILBERT GULICK, 


ULICK 


THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE. 


D.D.S., 
467 Bedford Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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Godowsky in Chicago, 


RESH from his Berlin triumphs, 
arrived in Chicago last Thursday to remain but a few 
hours between trains on his way Westward. He will return 
for the Chicago Orchestra rehearsal and concert of March 
1 and 2. While in Chicago Godowsky told some fresh 
which are being repeated in musical circles with 
samples in which the wit of 


stories, 
much relish 
Rosenthal sparkles 

Stavenhagen had given a recital in Berlin. At its con 
clusion the usual party of musicians gathered at a favorite 
café to discuss their brother pianist’s notoriously limited 
Soon Stavenhagen himself entered, and in tell 


Here are some 


repertory. 
ing of his triumphs remarked that he was being annoyed by 























Leopold Godowsky 


work, of his theories and philosophy. The story of each 
opera is clearly and dramatically told, constantly illustrated 
by its musical setting. The musical situation is explained ; 
attention is called to the different themes, their reasons and 
meanings, their relations and development. A picture of 
the opera is thus brought vividly before one’s mind, more 
distinct and impressive than a performance itself can con 
vey 

It is to help to a quicker and clearer understanding, to a 
better appreciation than can be had except through the most 
careful study of the scores and many hearings of the operas 
themselves, that these talks are given 

This is from THe Musicat Courter of August I, 1900. 


Mrs. Raymond Brown gave evidence of deep and intelligent study 
f Wagner's work. She kept her audience intensely interested when 


























EARL GULICK AT 13, JANUARY 29, 1901. 


shall I write?” he 


Whereupon Rosen 


requests for his autograph ‘What 
asked. “I do not know what to write!’ 
thal replied, dryly: ““Why not write your repertory? 

And another, as told by Godowsky: 


In Germany the 
64, No. 1, is referred to by pianists as the 
Waltz.” At a recent recital 


Chopin op 
“One Minute 
as an encore Later the usual gathering of pian 


Stavenhagen 
played it 
ists in the café were discussing the when 
Rosenthal, addressing the performer, said: ‘““My dear Sta 
venhagen, that One Minute was the happiest hour of my 


life!’ (‘Diese Minutenwalzer war dic Viestel- 


periormance, 


schoénste 
stunde meiner Lebens!’’) 

and considered the best cf Rosenthal’s 
It is well understood that Ro 
senthal is not an Paderewski. The 
f pianists in Berlin were discussing their brother 


Just one more, 
recent caustic witticisms 
ardent admirer of 
crowd ( 
comparing their talents 
and criticising their styles as only pianists can. Someone 
mentioned Paderewski. “Ah,” interrupted Rosenthal, “at 
last! I’m glad we've got through talking about pianists!” 


artists in the usual brotherly way 


Thursday night for Phoenix, Ariz 
After a tour 


Godowsky left on 
where he gave his first recital last Tuesday 
of California, Oregon and Washington, he will appear in 

Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
April 3 


Chicago: then with the 
the East March 15 till 
Europe to fill a series of engagements in London, and 


Godowsky will return to 


later ‘n Germany, Austria and France 





Powers-Alexander Announcement. 


Powers and Mrs. Hadden Alexander 
Ring of the Nibelung,”’ 


Francis Fischer 
announce four musical talks on the “ 
at their studios, Carnegie Hall, on Thursday evenings in 
beginning to-morrow the 7th inst 


a brief study of 


February, 


These musical talks give W aes life 


SADA——~ 


VIOLINISTE. 


‘ Sada electrifies the public. 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


Ysaye foretells a great future for her.”—London Modern Soctety. 


she spoke to them in a quiet, yet very earnest and attractive way 
about this great work 

Seated at the piano she graphically related the story of “Tristan 
und Isolde,” half in words, half in tones. Mrs. Brown is an excel 
ent pianist and is able to illustrate her lectures in a most artistic 
unner, and this adds greatly to their charm 

Subscriptions may be sent to Frederick Johnson, secretary 
rnegie Hall, New York 


Electa Gifford. 


Electa Gifford 


has aroused enthusiastic press eulogies, as the en- 


HE phenomenal voice of soprano, 


suing selections from a long list of equally iavorable no- 


tices illustrate: 
Miss Gifford in Holland. 


Miss Gifford played the naive role of Sulamith with virgin-like 


simplicity As a singer she may assure herself of great success 


las an extraordinary voice My first impression of her is very 


favorable indeed.—Het Nemos Van den Tag, Amsterdam, September 


1&99. 
Very fine, indeed, was Miss Gifford as Sulamith. One is aston 
ed that so powerful a voice can come fro so slight a body The 


ear timbre of her wonderful high soprano rings out so true that one 
g 





nders if the tone actually comes from a human throat.—Deutsche 
\ henzeitung in den Neiderlanden, September 1 899 

Miss Electa Gifford was a most agreeable surprise n Philine 
This role suits her perfectly. The trills, staccati and runs were per 


and finished, and the public gave her an ovation. Her acting | 


Rotter« 


‘as most gracious and natura W ereldkooniek am, Janu 


ry 9, 1809 


Miss Gifford in New Orleans. 


Miss Gifford’s voice is one of the highest known, reaching easily 

e G above gh ¢ In appearance Miss Gifford is petite, grace 
and her regu features and rich coloring are admirah!; 

slage Ss I and education t 


as, Desides, the high-bred ai 





WERTHEIM. 


131 East 17th St... NEW YORK. 





|} and Players (only). 


Times- Democrat New Or 


American gir 


the representative 
leans, December 23, 1900. 


Miss Electa Gifford as Queen Huguenots 


n “The last night held 
the attention of her audience from first to last This part is a 
highly florid one, and demands a voice most thoroughly and carefully 


trained. This Miss Gifford proved herself to have had. She sang 
her scales and eadenzas most beautifully The interpolations were 
written especially for her by the master, M. Koenig, of the Paris 
Opera. She was applauded often and long rhe German Gazette, 
New Orleans, January 4, 1901 
William A. Schmidt. 
William A. Schmidt, formerly organist of St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral, Newark, died at his home, 867 
Newark, last Schmidt had also 
held the position of professor of music at Seton Hall Col 


Bergen street, 
Thursday evening. Mr 
deceased came to this 
and ever since enter- 
regards of his col- 


lege, South Orange, N. J The 
country from Germany in boyhood 


} 


ing the musical profession won the 


leagues in several States Notwithstanding his success as 


a musician, he was a man with a practical side, and served 


the city of Newark as tax mmissioner for eight years 


Schmidt is survived by a widow, four sons and three 


daughters 





Organist Hopkins Dead. 


\ cable 
the death o 


from London yesterday (Tuesday) announces 


f Edward J. Hopkins, organist and musical di- 


rector of the Temple Church, London, from 1848 to 1898. 
Hcpkins composed a number of popular sacred works and 
prepared many arrangements for the organ. In collabor- 


ation with Rembault Hop- 


kins lived to a ripe old age, as he was born at West- 


Hopkins wrote “The Organ.’ 


minster, June 30, 1818 


George W. Marston Passes Away. 

George W. Marston, the New England organist and 
composer, died at Sandwich, Mass., last Saturday. Mars- 
ton studied with Buonamici in Florence and with several 
German masters in the Fatherland. Some of his compo- 
sitions were published in Leipsic. He was sixty years old 
CHARLES — — eam 
3631 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. —— TENOR. 





The i 
Correspondence School. 


THE CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL. 





A new, superior and eminently efficient system for Teachers 
jal Technic Course ( lessons). Every 
principle explicitly stated and clearly illustrated. Each lesson taken 


| gives the — to send a question letter, the answers to which will 


receive Mr. VIRGIL’S personal attention 
Certificates to qualified teachers of the CLAVIER METHOD. 
Prospectus, explaining system, terms, conditions, &c., sent on 
application. Address 


SECRETARY, VIRGIL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 





REPERTORY : 


VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


26 West 15th Street, New York. 
eoceent. DEVINE. 


Vocal Instruction. 


Sole Teacher of Blanche Duffield, Soprano Soloist with 
Sousa’s Band Seasons 1900 and 1901. 


136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Friedheim’s American Tournee, 


For engagements and particulars address HENRY JUNGE, Steinway Hall, 


1900-——-1901. 


New York. 





LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, 


ANNOUNCES 


Hall, 
NEW YORK, 


Carnegie 








CODOWSKY 








American Tour, 
Beginning February 3. 
Ending May 15, 


European Tour, October, 1901. 





‘*Godowsky has gained the = and will always hold it.”—Berlia 
Lokal 1901. 

*“ Leopold Godowsk Zz is a man of the mostastonishing and incredible 
technic.” — Musi 

“Godowsky dumbfounded the audience with his fabulous technic.” 

Prankfurter Zeitung, December 21, 1900. 


Anzeiger, January 17. 


und Theaterwelt, December 13, 1900. 


“On this side of the water he is sagposess by no living pianist.""— 


Kolnische Zeitung, December 30, 


‘In the Polish-American Godowsky there is a soft touch of delicate 


feeling, an inimitable grace and mastery.” — Kleine Journal, 
January 9, 1901. 


Steinway Fiano Used. 
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Louis Saar Ill. ° 


OUIS SAAR, the chorus master at the Metropolitan 

Opera House, is quite ill at his home, the result of 
Mr. Saar is the 
father of Louis V. Saar, the composer and pianist. 


a fall in Philadelphia several weeks ago. 








Fritz Kreisler’s Violin Recital. 


N Wednesday afternoon next, February 13, Kreisler 
is to give his second recital in Mendelssohn Hall, at 


3 o'clock. 


Reception to Ida Branth. 


The residents of fashionable upper New York, headed 
by Mrs. E. M. Barber, made very extensive preparations 
for the musical reception in honor of Miss Ida Branth, 
violinist, on February 4, at the residence of Mrs. Barber, 
The élite of this section co- 
The other soloist of the evening 


No 504 West 152d street. 
operated in this affair. 
was Miss Ida Simmons, pianist. 


Morgan Quartet Concert. 


The principal work played at the last Morgan Quartet 
concert, at Mrs. Roosevelt’s, on East Thirty-first street, 
was the Schubert Quartet in G, not much done nowadays, 
for some reason, despite the fact that the work overflows 


with fine melody and beautiful harmony. The*work was 
well played with clear insight into its meaning, and each 
movement given its special characteristic significance. 
The next matinee occurs on Wednesday, February 6, at 
4:45 p. m. 








Brounoff at Women’s Philharmonic. 


AST Saturday afternoon found the rooms of this so- 
ciety crowded to hear the now well-known lecture- 
recital by Platon Brounoff on Russian music life. A 
good share of those present were professionals, the larger 
part women, and all were interested from beginning to 
end. The lecture part is so interesting. instructive and 
amusing as well, and the musical illustrations, culled from 
the best of the Russian composers, of such vital interest, 
tha: never for a moment does interest flag. 

Basso Budianoff made nothing less than a sensation with 
his big yet expressive voice. This youth should make his 
mark in time. Lily Orloff sang well. Vivian McConnell 
played the Rachmaninoff Prelude in C sharp minor with 
much repose and style, making one wonder whence so much 
strength in the slight frame of this young and talented 
pianist. Tenor Richardson sang well, receiving much appre_ 
ciative applause, while as to Brounoff—well, he is a whole 
show, and no one enjoys the affair more than he himself. 


The hand of iron can caress most delicately, in parts of his 
popular Nocturne, and he sings with much verve; finally, 
his compositions aroused widespread interest, the ““March 
of the Exiles’ being especially admired for its pathos and 
originality. As before stated, the rooms were crowded, and 
the greatest interest shown, flattering indeed to the lec- 
turer, who commands an ever-increasing circle of admirers. 

All those who participated have studied with him, but are 
not to be called “pupils” in any sense of the term. 

Mr. Brounoff goes to Hornellsville to deliver this lecture- 
recital on Friday of this week, and later will give it, with 
his Russian Capella, in national costume, before the well- 
known Montclair Club. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York 


M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Pvtevabnewioies of the voice, male 


tly 
ad fem: and his style of , entitle him to a high rank 
omangy te SS ‘Gene - 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New Yors; “ The 
Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays. 




















London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUSIFINGS, Esq. 
Bstablished by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
guages taught. 


Improvisation, Aecomponsing, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic ead amber Music Classes. Second 


studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 

prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 tits. 6d. to £4 14s. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
fall particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 


Engagement accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhali School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
coucerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the 4sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College ot Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 








MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Tesiping ped School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
mumber of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 











Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 
MADAME MORIANIL 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Earw’s Court Square, Lonpox, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paprerewsx!. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
2 Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W. 











RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 
French Diction, 
30 New Cavendish Street, W., London. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 








Paris. 


1 Ra 





PP 








Mie. GRACE LEE HESS 
s SCHOOL. 


y 
French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


SHANNAH CUMMING 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 


By D. KIMON, 
(Private Lessons.) 


A NEW WORK. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


1o rue Cambon, Paris 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 








4l rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


BALDELLI, 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
soliége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MonsiEuR HENRI FALCKE, 


(Champs Elysées). 





(l’Etoile.) 


Italian Baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, | 

PIANO—PARIS. | 

Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 

27 Av. MacMahon. 





S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PERCY T. HEMUS, vin 








PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. _ 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor ugo, Paris. 





Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
66 Rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE, 


TROCADERO. Classes and Private Lessons. 


ing of Tones. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Vocal Professor, 
Placing and Mend- 


Basso-Cantante. 


Voice Placing. The Art of Singing. 
128 West 64th Street, New York. 


CARL HERRMANN, | 


Concert Pianist, 


Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East 72d Street, New York. 














22 rue Raynouard, Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 


CARL VENTH, 
Violinist. 
Studio : 52 Seventh Avenue, / 
Residence : 7 Hanson Place, ‘ 





2h rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) 


Brooklyn, N.Y. | 





EDUARD HERRMANN, 


| Solo Violinist and Instructor 
Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
ress: 67 West o7th Street, New York. 








SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 


Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 





American reference. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 








= 


Wwe. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musical, Recital. 
209 West 80th 8t., New York. 
PHone: 537 RIVERSIDE. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Violoncello and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 








PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
on stage. Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA C. KEIL 








Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 


(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. Flushin 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture. 


g Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 28d Street, New York. 








LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 


Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. —AND— 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
Violiniste. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, -_ 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
k, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 











84 New Bond Street, London. 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Steinway Hall, 
(Seymour Street), London. 








Pantomime, &c. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 
Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comigus. Theatre Lyrique, 
Professor of ““Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





The London Concert Direction, 


(ETHEL L. ROBINSON.) 
122 Beaufort St., CHELSBA, S. W. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 


roo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 








THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
reliable Bureau in London. 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 


20 
Professeur 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


rue Clement Marot, 

73 de Cong, My po Placement, 

pertoire. Four Lan es, 
Mi 


se-en-Scéne. 





complete existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153 GERRARD. Telegraphicaddress: 
Concordist, London Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |'Alma, Paris. 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 
Author of ‘ Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” Complete Music Analysis,” ‘‘Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” ‘Guide to Practical Mu- 
sicianship.”’ ‘ 
119 West 48d Street, New York City. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 





Miss M. A. GROFF, 


Voice Culture. 

Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Scientific side: Phonetic System of Prof. Alex. M. 
Bell, Edinboro University, Scotland. 

Studio: 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St., New York. 











Telephone: 2283 Madison Square. 





ORGANIST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MBADVILE, PA. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 





BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE ~ 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 








STRICH & ZEIDLER, 





184™ STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesreoms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 





















Germany. 


| MRS ( L ARA PFEIFER, 
and gene ally cu 
n for pr FP s 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879. aes ng 


HERMANN WOLFF. ‘ 





diploma, 
t reputati 





i 
e young 


le mbera of 
5 cam are welcomed References exchanged 











Germany: Berlin and flottwelletrasee 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
DRESDEN. 
First coms family Pension Highly recommended 
Proprietor and Manaver t) Ph Re r comfortable home Chaperonage by «a 
ie; ot oF Tig ‘ vat , lish indy, with ng experience 
monic Concerts, Bet wS broad, ar ugh knowledge of German. Aé 
tion Concerts Hamburs th B tein as Mise mD, W erstr. 9, Dresder 
Hall, Berlir . nepemeen _— 
Sole representative of ‘ VARETTE STE PANOFF. 
ing artists, v Joachin \ t, St t Berlir arlottenburg jermany 
hag n Mm Carrenio Mil } Bismarck Strasse, 723A 
Mili ne mbrich, Emil Goetz ane eee 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra nag ; i > 
of the need in to losef Hofm 
Ei ugen d’ Albert ind ip ib] ie Sarasate 1} S 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. , 
Appiy for Catalogue. &, 


The Conservatory of Music, © 





COLOGNE-ON.-T a rincipal : 
PROFESSOR 
Founded in ‘sa50. DR. PR. WULLNER. 


The ¢ 
strument n \ ry 
he V al S ‘ nt n t t F ging 
There is a training er t P ere are 
classes for It n, t t 
ensemt! 


r 

r 
io 
fe) 


For full details apply to the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 





GCOMSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising al! solo and all orchestral 
instruments SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS § SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreysehock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. ‘i, "Jed 
lioska, A. Papendick, Heinr, Pfitsner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 


ne ictor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. 
lanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, 


me, 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehri. 


SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
VIOLIN Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 





Pref. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, A pelmann. ‘CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenits. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete. 
arges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) nnually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 e. m. to 1 p. m. 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, ADOLF GLOSE. 
Authors of the 
i Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 


PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. - 
é Piano Instruction 
Winter address: 


46s Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK Address: 347 West 23d St., New York 
Summer address ee 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS. 
E tH.B ATLANTA, 
rns auer 
’ J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 
Harmony. MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlin 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 


and practice.) \ 





Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


itured, 
n, | 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Instruments 


he teacher, 





the singer 


conservatory, tne con 


he student, the 


a OHIO. 


1-Chief of 


Factory at 


| 


Rererence : The Tue Musica. Ce IER 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Londen, Celebrated vreetyee Band Instruments 
ET, Paris (Evette & Schetfter), 











Sole Agent for BE SSON & co., Ltd., 

pecial Agent, Correspon ntand Rey 
nowned Reed te eee b 

EB. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Piutes and Piccolos 

THEOD. H, HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Strad varius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings 

Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use 

Cc. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are th 

C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are known for their 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the best known maker 

MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin 


Werld Re 


resentative for BL 


e best instruments in the market, at the lowest price. 
excellent qualities and low price. 


oe VIOLIN ke n Beote pipery specialties e 

tentirely satisfactory 
MUSIC PUBLISHER 2 and IMPORTER, A complete sock of imported Sport Music and Boske 
«—“THE ME E.”* A monthly published in the interest of the musical profes- 


t $! toy annur 10 cents ea hb copy 


qe 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


SHE 18¢ 








STA 


Miss ennui BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 








BRANCHES TAUGHT Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
, . _ those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Orgar abinet the Scu SAR AND Summre Team 
Organ, Violin, Violonce Flute, Cornet an her ing ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments Theory f Mu En Conservator | jing, where they can urese 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their ctudies under the supervision of the p. irect 
also Modern Languages and English Literature ress. F atalogues, address 
a Miss CLARA BAUR 
Students are prepared tor positions in osc! s 
= ; } : : pur T - Ss 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Concert or Orator 





Italy. 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: GCMEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 





for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artista, 
JOSEPH SMITH, and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, from 
5 Via Rondinelli P P., the Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
f Sa a , repertory and stage practice pvensh, German and 
FLORENCE, ITALY. Italian Repertory. Terms mo »dera 
34 VIA TORINO, MILAN, “ITALY 
, Pupils will be engaged, without extra charg 
Opera engagements 1 ged and negotiated by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, ol 
Per Supe n of ( I I which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 
( espondence w I 
y 
and for Paris, London and New York = MILAN. 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 
SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, “IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 
The most esteemed ageacy ia Italy. 
Portes tion_in the Art dy of Rep The journal most widely circulated. 
ory and Stage Practice ! f 
ence as director with Patt Nevada, ¢ “alvé, ; °3 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italic 
family; opportunity for constant practice in 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


language; five to six francs per day, all includes 
(wines, service, &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 
' Rondinelli (first floor), Florence. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





STEINWAY EVERETT 
PIANOS. PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 








r. 





Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all eomponent Unlimited Guaran ty 
. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. _— 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Nos. 107, 109 & ill East Fourteenth Street. a 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUPACTURERS, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
Factory : Albany, Warcham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. WAREROOMS : 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Eim Streets. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnuc. 


“fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 


OSC 


prs appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


re receiving more favorable comment to-day than 




















THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, lass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET,'NEW YORK. 

















